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Edueation in Economics 


| by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


xxx From time to time we are ac- 
cused of being a nation of 
With 


'8 Mhis accusation in mind, consider these 





economic  illiterates. 

ifacts: Of the 71% million youth enroiled 
80 fin our high schools, only about 5 per- 
cent receive any systematic instruction 
whatever in economics, according to 
‘Prof. Wilbur I. Gooch, in the 1940 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies. There is evidence too 


8lithat such instruction as is received 
leaves much to be desired, regarding 


both its scope and its emphasis on vari- 





85 }ous economic topics, and its adequacy 
of preparation of the teaching per 


$6 t sonnel, 

The textbook is perhaps the most im- 
60} portant factor in the selection and or- 
ganization of the content of those eco- 
nomics courses which are taught in the 
high schools. Analysis of this content 
jin terms of the percentage of space de- 


voted to various topics indicates that 





ithe economics of foreign trade is di- 
95 | rectly involved in only about 5 percent 

lof the content of the usual high-school 

feconomics textbook. 

| The situation as regards economics 
[teaching in the colleges is somewhat 
better than in high schools. About a 
million and a third of our youth are 
jenrolled in colleges and universities. It 
‘is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
4proportion of these students take eco- 
nomics as a part of their college courses. 
A sampling study made in recent years 


dex. |~ ie cece 
11940 Yearbook of th: 
Studies, p 24. 


aa National Council for Social 
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at the University of Michigan indicated 
that about 50 percent of the students 
graduating had had as much as 3 hours 
of college work in economics; ? that is, 
a course for 18 weeks, 3 hours a week 
The other 50 percent 
had not studied economics in college. 


in the classroom. 


Underpinning of Economic Knowledge 


It seems clear that the schools and 
colleges have not yet begun to perform 
their proper educational function in re- 
spect to providing that underpinning of 
economic knowledge which is necessary 
for intelligent citizenship in a democ- 
racy. For our republican form of gov- 
ernment requires in the last analysis 
that public opinion sustain or reject the 
legislative policies adopted by elected 
representatives of the people. More and 
more these policies have to do with eco- 
nomic matters—such matters as trade 
and tariff policy, taxation, social secu- 
rity, wages and hours, and a long list of 
others. If citizens are to be expected 
to resist the appeals of rabble-rousers 
and preachers of Utopias, they must 
somehow or other acquire a better un- 
derstanding of economic principles 
than most of them now have. 

It seems clear also that the chief 
instrumentality upon which we must de- 
pend for improving the economic liter- 
acy of our citizens is organized educa- 
tion, with its trained teaching corps and 
its systematic courses of instruction. 


Our schools and colleges, enrolling 30,- 


2 Preliminary Analysis for a Program of Economic 
Education, published in 1937, p. 45. 
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000.000 students. 8.500.000 of whom are 


in regular attendance in secondary 
schools and colleges, therefore, must 
build a sound foundation of knowledge 
principles. Upon this 
foundation we can later erect a super- 
structure of adult economic education 
through study groups, forums, news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets, the 
radio, and motion pictures. 


of economic 


Curriculum Already Overcrowded 


To provide this sound foundation of 
economic education in the schools will 
not be easy. The curriculum of the high 
school is already overcrowded. Vested 
interests in the teaching of certain tra- 
ditional subject matter are difficult to 
The naive notion as to the 
disciplinary value of subjects which are 
difficult and seemingly unrelated to im- 
mediate life interests of young people 
persists. 


overcome. 


The average person graduating from 
high school receives 3 or 4 years of in- 
struction in English, including litera- 
ture and composition; 2% or 3 years of 
the social studies, usually 1 year of 
United States history, 1 year of Euro- 
pean history, ancient or modern, and 1 
year of economics or sociology or civics. 
He has studied algebra for 1 year and 
plane geometry for another. He has 
taken 2 years of natural science, includ- 
ing an elementary course in general 
science and another in physics, and he 
has had 2 years of a foreign language, 
either ancient or modern. Now I have 
mentioned 12 of the 15 units required for 
The rest of his work has 
been distributed among elective subjects 
in the same fields just mentioned, except 
that if he departed from the average 
course, he may have had 1 year of in- 
dustrial arts work and 1 year of type- 


graduation. 
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writing, bookkeeping, or some other 
commercial subject. Having completed 
such a course in high school, he will have 
taken the subjects required for admis- 
sion to college where, in all probability, 
he will continue for 2 additional years to 
pursue similar subjects before beginning 
a specialization in some one field. 


Two Things Must Be Done 


I think it becomes evident, therefore, 
that if the economic education of the 
citizen is to receive more attention in 
the high school, at least two things 
must be done. First, colleges must be 
persuaded to relax their entrance re- 
quirements so that more freedom will 
be permitted to youth in the high 
schools for the selection of subjects 
which have a greater functional value 
in leading to an understanding of the 
modern world. Second, citizens must 
give their support to those educators 
who seek thus to relate the curriculum 
to the realities of present-day life and 
living. 

However, important as is the build- 
ing of a strong foundation of general 
knowledge of economic principles in 
the secondary schools and colleges, we 
must not forget that education is a life- 
long process; and it behooves us for 
that reason to give special considera- 
tion to ways and means of assisting the 
80,000,000 adults of this Nation to con- 
tinue the realistic study of matters 
economic. 

Few adults, even today, seem to real- 
ize the crucial importance of foreign 
trade in our national economy. ‘They 
are seemingly unaware that our exports 
for a number of years have consistently 
represented about 10 percent of our pro- 
duction of exportable merchandise ; and 
that these exports mean financial life 
or death to certain large areas of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States. 
There has been, of course, a growing 
realization among us of the indispen- 
sable importance of imports, a realiza- 
tion born of the almost frantic efforts 
in recent months to accumulate pools 
of necessary minerals and other raw 
materials for defense production. But 
there is even yet no general realization 
of what it would mean to the standard 
of living of great groups of our popu- 
lation, if Hitler’s plans succeed “for a 


world economic order which substitutes 
aggression for cooperation and fair 
dealing in the commercial relations be- 
tween trading nations.* In that event, 
the plight of the foreign trader would 
be pitiable indeed. 

Today in the face of a formidable 
array of governmental foreign trade 
controls, the individual foreign trader 
earnestly seeks to ply his trade. To 
quote Prof. Roland L. Kramer, pro- 
fessor of commerce and transportation 
at the University of Pennsylvania: * 
“He travels, he sends letters and cables. 
he advertises, he dispatches salesmen 
and appoints foreign distributors, he 
packs and ships, he arranges financing. 
But in so doing he is only beating the 
wind if foreign governments have taxed 
his wares beyond endurance, or have 
decreed a limit to the extent of his sales, 
or have established arrangements with 
other foreign competitors that annihi- 
late his trade, or have erected financial 
barriers rendering it impossible to sell 
at competitive prices or even to obtain 


his funds at all. He fights not flesh 
and blood but principalities and 


powers.” 

There is a very real sense in which 
freedom to trade is dependent upon that 
freedom of the mind which provides 
the rich soil for inventiveness and in- 
dividual initiative. If freedom of the 
mind is to be attained, it will be through 
free education. We wish freedom to 
exchange the products of the field and 
the mine and factory; we seek also free- 
dom to exchange the ideas and culture 
which mankind has through long ages 
accumulated. 

If civilization is to continue to pro- 
somehow devise the 
eco- 
the 
and 


must 
means by which our social and 
nomic thinking keeps pace with 
changes born of modern science 
technology which have made of the 
world The few 
brief years of youth, during which 
many young people are in schools and 


eress, we 


one neighborhood. 


colleges, are not nearly long enough to 
do more than give them an introduc- 
tion to various fields of knowledge; 


James A. Farrell in foreword to pamphlet of 
Foregin Trade Education Committee—The Prob 
lems of Foreign Trade Education in the Present 
IXmergency 

‘Roland L. Kramer in the foreword to the July 
1940 Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences. 


establish certain ideals and attitudes 
provide them with the tools of leary 
ing. We must then contrive to hel 
them to keep these tools sharp and p 

ductive in actual use throughout t 

long period of active adulthood throu 

widespread programs of adult edueg 
tion. Freedom to learn for adults nat 
urally involves freedom of discussion] 
freedom for controversy and disagree| 
ment. 





Live-and-Let-Live Policy 


Concerning social and economic mat 
ters, people often disagree because they, 
think they see that their interests ay 
variously affected. The method of de 

. resolve these disagree 
ments through full, free, ané 
orderly discussion as will enable men ti 
find a middle way, to discover a com 
mon denominator of their individual 


mocracy is to 
such 





interests, which permits them to pursw| 
a policy of “live-and-let-live.” Just as 
we now provide a national discussion} 
forum in the Congress, so we mus 
somehow provide the means for discus 
sion among representatives of the wider 
interests of mankind in some kind of 
international parliament. And we musi 
be prepared, as in the case of the Na 
tional Congress, to put the necessary 
force behind international law to con 
trol the lawbreakers. 

In summary, I emphasize the neces; 
sity for the military power of Hitlerisn 
to be destroyed in order that we maj 
try once more to build a saner world; 
that the eight points of the Presiden 
and Mr. Churchill provide the broai 
outlines of the kind of world we seek: 
that as regards “equal access to tht 
trade and raw materials of the world! 
this requires the gradual relinquish 
ment of trade restrictions; that if pub 
lic opinion is to support such a move 
there must be an effective campaign ol 
education to prepare men’s minds for 
the abandonment of selfish nationalism 
in economic policy; that the schools ané 
colleges must do a much better job of 
teaching economics; upon the founda 
tion laid in schools and colleges musi 
be built a superstructure of organized 
adult education in matters 
which will continue throughout the 
lifetime of adults. 





economic 
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Inter-American} Advisory 
hat Committee 
the: 
an The General Advisory Committee to 
de| the U. S. Office of Education for the 
ree! further development of understanding 
an and appreciation of the other Ameri- 
n to can Republics met in the Office of Edu- 
om) cation, October 10 and 11. 
Jug The following members of the com- 
rste mittee Were in attendance: Edna Dean 
t as Baker, president, National College of 
sion} Education; Sturgis E. Leavitt, profes- 
nut} sor of Spanish, University of North 
cys} Carolina; Leo S. Rowe. director, Pan 
ide American Union; J. Carey Taylor, 
| of assistant superintendent, Baltimore, 
nus} Md., Department of Education; Fran- 
Naj cis Spaulding, dean of School of 
sary Education, Harvard University; Paul 
con) R. Hanna, professor of education, 


} Stanford University; A. Curtis Wil- 
| gus, associate professor of Hispanic 
American History, George Washington 
University; and Rev. W. F. Cunning- 
ham, professor of education, Notre 
Dame University. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
' John W. Studebaker, in presiding at 
the opening session, indicated the pro- 


‘| gram of the Office with respect to the 
+ other American republics, and the place 


of this program in that of the Federal 
Government as a whole. 

The current status of activities was 
reviewed by Assistant 
Bess Goodykoontz. 


Commissioner, 
This report showed 
completed publications, charts suggest- 


ing the scope of projects under consid- 





eration, packets of teaching materials 


lust jssued by schools and colleges which 


194) 


available for loan, 
models of proposed exhibit materials, 
and exhibits of children’s books dealing 
with life in other American republics. 


have been made 
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Summaries of the Federal Govern- 


ment’s program on inter-American cul- 
tural relations were presented by repre- 
sentatives of participating agencies, 
including the Division of American 
Republics, the Inter-Departmental 
Committee, Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, and the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

A discussion followed of the general 
program of inter-American cultural 
and educational relations. Questions 
arose about steps being taken to keep 
up contacts with students and other 
visitors to this country after they have 
returned to their homes, about essential 
values inherent in long-term program- 
planning to benefit all of the American 
Republics. With reference to the last 
question, emphasis was placed upon the 
need to avoid a repetition of mistakes 
made in the past and our failure to 
develop mutual understanding and 
cooperation among nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Special importance was given to the 
need for cooperative planning for the 
program of the Office of Education. It 
thought that participation of 
Latin-American Republics in setting 
up and carrying forward projects de- 
signed to develop understanding and 
appreciation among nations of the 
Western Hemisphere would expedite 
helpful relationships. In such a pro- 
gram arrangements should be made for 
personal contacts among Government 
officials responsible for education and 
ach republic would present for others 
the picture of its own culture and 
resources. 

It was pointed out that “In all that 
may be done in these matters, either 
within the United States or by repre- 
sentatives of the United States in other 


was 


parts of the hemisphere, it should be 
borne in mind that the United States 
is far from having ‘all the answers’ to 
educational problems; it can almost cer- 
tainly learn from the nations to the 
South quite as much as it can teach to 
these nations.” 


Off the Press! 


Practically every month some new 
publications of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation come from the presses of the 
Government Printing Office. During 
the past month these new volumes repre- 
sent a wide range of educational fields. 
Only a limited supply of free copies are 
available for any given publication, but 
a sales stock is maintained by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., where orders are filled. 

The following volumes have recently 
come from the press: 

How Libraries May Serve—This is 
another of the Education and National 
Defense Series of the Office of Educa- 
tion. In it the role of libraries and some 
of the activities of school, college, and 
public and special libraries are dis- 
The author, Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Chief of the Library Service Division, 
presents the subject matter from the 
viewpoint that “In normal times, our 
libraries have been an important agency 
for disseminating information and cul- 
ture; in times of crisis, when morale and 


cussed. 


sound judgment are so vital, their serv- 
ices are extremely essential.” The sug- 
gestions offered in the publication are 
intended to be helpful not only to 
librarians, but 
other leaders engaged in the total de- 
fense program. (Pamphlet No. 17, 
Education and National Defense Series. 
Price, 15 cents.) 

Statistical Summary of Education, 
1937-38.—Now coming from the press, 
this chapter by Emery M. Foster, Chief 
of the Division of Statistics, completes 
the availability of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 
1936-88. National statistics on educa- 
tion taken from the other four chapters 
of the survey are summarized and sup- 
plemented by latest figures and esti- 
mates available. (Bulletin 1940, No. 2. 
Chapter I. Price, 10 cents. ) 


also to educators and 
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Eapressions on Education by Builders 
of American Democracy.—In answer to 
a frequently expressed need for a collec- 
tion of important utterances of some of 
our most prominent statesmen and pub- 
licists in regard to education and its im- 
portance, sentiments from the Presidents 
of the United States and from other 
Americans of the past who have been 
outstanding leaders in various fields of 
professional and business life have been 
collected and arranged by Edith A. 
Wright of the Office of Education 
Library. 
20 cents.) 

Weekday Classes in Religious Educa- 
tion—Approximately 500 communities 
of all sizes, in all parts of the country, 
now release children during school time 
for religious education. This is a study 
of present practices in releasing chil- 
dren for weekday religious education, 
by Mary Dabney Davis, Senior Special- 
ist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. (Bulletin 1941, No. 3. 
Price, 10 cents.) 

Conservation Films in Elementary 
Schools —In an attempt to help schools 
teach conservation effectively 
through one of the newer teaching tech- 
niques—the use of motion pictures in 
the classroom, Effie G. Bathurst, former 
Senior Specialist in Curricular Prob- 
lems, suggests standards for the selec- 
tion of films of educational value and 
gives practical suggestions for applying 
them. (Bulletin 1941, No. 4. Price, 
10 cents.) 

Voices of Democracy.—This Hand- 
book for Teachers, Speakers, and 
Writers, compiled by Bernard Molohon, 
under direction of Chester S. Williams, 
Assistant Administrator, Federal 
Forum Project, contains memorable 
statements on liberty and democracy by 
philosophers, statesmen, and writers 
and presents in brief story form memo- 
rable episodes in the never-ending 
struggle for freedom. (Bulletin 1941, 
No. 8. Price, 15 cents.) 

Building Electrical Equipment for 
the Farm—Teaching materials on 
building safe and simple electrical 
equipment for the farm, with hints on 
farm wiring, maintenance, and repair, 
have been organized in this publication 
by W. A. Ross, Jay Deiss, W. P. Beard, 
and Lee C. Prickett. Detailed direc- 


more 


(Bulletin 1940, No. 10. Price. 


tions are given for making an electric 
poultry water warmer, an ultraviolet 
reflector for poultry, an exhaust fan 
room-cooling unit, and a combination 
electric room-cooling and garden-irri- 
gating device; for building an electric 
pig brooder, an electric hotbed, an elec- 
tric stock-tank water heater, and an 
electric chick brooder and pen; for rig- 
ging up a portable electric motor; and 


for assembling a motor dolly. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 209. Price, 


20 cents.) 

Tome Public High 
Schools,—This study of the extent of 
offerings, enrollments, grade _place- 
ment, time allotment, and content of 
courses in home economics in public 
high schools was made under the direc- 
tion of Florence Fallgatter and Edna 
P. Amidon, former and present chiefs, 
respectively, of the Home Economics 
Education Service. (Vocational Divi- 
Bulletin No. 213. Price, 20 


Economics in 


sion 
cents. ) 

New Government Aids for Teach- 
ers. — Government bulletins, maps, 
charts, films, and poster stamps which 
have been mentioned in ScnHoot Lire 
from November 1940 through June 1941 
have been brought together by Mar- 
garet F, Ryan, Editorial Division, in a 
reprint from ScHoon Lire. Requests 
for copies of this illustrated 8-page re- 
print should be addressed to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
(Free. ) 


FM Stations Encouraged 


The following communication was 
recently sent by Commissioner Stude- 
baker to chief State school officers and 
city superintendents in cities of 30,000 
and over: 


I should like once more to eall attention to 
the growing interest among school adminis- 
trators in the establishment of their own radio 
stations in the ultra-high frequency bands re- 
served a few years ago for educational use. 
A total of seven local school systems or State 
universities now hold licenses on_ these 
channels. 

The fact that costs have been radically re- 
duced should serve as an added inducement 
to school administrators everywhere to give 
consideration to making budgetary provisions 
for installing their own radio stations. I am 
told that an average school station can now be 


installed at the price of one classroom. High 


frequency (FM) stations can be used for intra, 
school system programs, for community-wide 
educational programs (as more FM sets are 
purchased), and as laboratory equipment for 
vocational courses for radio technicians. 
One city school superintendent now operat. 
“T am convinced 
that our school people are not aware of the 
possibilities for service through the mediuy 
of the radio. Their minds have long been tied 
to the fallacious concept of a great invisible 


ing an FM station writes: 


audience and spectacular dramatization aimed 
at everyone from the kindergarten to the 
grave. We should have at least 100 cities and 
cceunties in the United States using the fiye 
educational channels.” 

I would like to join that superintendent ip 
wishing that not fewer than 100 of these sta. 
tions may be licensed within the next 2 or 3 


years. It takes time to establish such a sta 
tion. Some of the recent licenses are the re 
sults of years of careful planning and 


organization on the part of local school people, 
I cannot urge you too strongly to begin now to 
give consideration to the eventual establish- 
ment of an educational station in your com- 
munity, 

If there is any way in which we can be 
helpful in providing advance literature or other 
advice, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Public Discussion Program 


The Commissioner of Education re. 
cently sent the following communica- 
tion to chief State school officers and 
other educational leaders: 

Schools and colleges throughout the United 
Nation 
wide program of public discussion to develop 


States are urged to cooperate in a 


civilian morale as part of the national defens 
program. President Roosevelt, in a letter t 
Federal Security Administrator Paul JV. 
McNutt, asks the U. S. Office of Education t0 
help educational institutions and school sys 
tems in promoting democratic discussion. 
This is another challenge and compliment 
to American organized education—a recogni 
tion that in a great democracy such as our 
to achieve 4 
enabling out 


we propose through education 
growing national strength by 
citizens in common to understand the problems 
faced by the Nation. 

I shall keep you in touch with further de 
You may expec 
to receive a more detailed explanation in the 
near future. 


In the President’s 
MeNutt, he said: 


As you know, I have long been keenly it 


velopments of this program. 


letter to Mr. 


terested in public forums and study-discus) 
sion groups as democratic means of develop 
ing popular understanding of pressing publi¢ 
Beginning in 1935, I encouraged the 
allocation of funds to the United States Office 
of Education for carrying out forum demot 


issues. 
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} in understanding the 





stration programs under nonpartisan educa- 


tional auspices. Through the years since then 


| have observed with great interest the bene- 
ficial results of these programs. 


Now, under the impact of the defense 


emergency, I am convinced that it is more 
important than ever that the people be en- 
couraged freely to assemble to discuss their 


common problems. Indeed, as I have said 
pefore, this is one of the freedoms that we are 
determined to defend 

Therefore, I am requesting that you ask the 
the 


ways and means by which the experience of 


Commissioner of Education to canvass 


the Office of Education in developing plans 
for public discussion can be most effectively 
adapted to the present situation and that his 
office inaugurate an appropriate educational 
program designed to help students and adults 
many complicated prob- 
I have in mind 


more particularly enlisting the efforts of the 


lems of these critical times. 


schools and colleges in sponsoring public dis- 
cussion and study groups. 
The genius of American democracy is ex- 
and 
and 


Their freedom of action for 


pressed in the traditional independence 


freedom of our State and local schools 


school systems 
educational purposes must be preserved. It 
that hopefully de- 
pend for assurance that the judgments of our 


is upon freedom that we 


people will be soundly based. 


Report from the NCEP 


National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram conferences recently have planned 
training and other materials 
which will be made available to State 
NCEP organizations, have charted the 
general course of the program and have 


teacher 


furnished incentive for local citizen- 


ship education programs. Some sug- 
gestions which have come more or less 
as byproducts of such discussions in- 
clude the following: 

Eliminate from our vocabularies such 
words as “alien.” “non-American,” 
“foreigner” and substitute “noncitizen,” 
“prospective citizen” or “foreign-born” 
for cases to which those terms apply. 
Attorney General Francis Biddle would 
have the word “alien” dropped from our 
dictionaries. This is not suggested 
solely as a means of making the non- 
citizen feel more welcome to become a 
citizen, but to train the citizen himself 
to be conscious of any habit he may 
have of condescension. 

Recommend to public-school teachers 
that they increasingly instill respect for 
their pupils of various nationalities, in 
view of the 


increased necessity for 
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national unity during the emergency. 

Recommend to adult citizens that 
they befriend and become acquainted 
with newly arrived neighbors. 

Noncitizens should be invited, where- 
ever possible, to join civic and social 
organizations. Curriculum experts rec- 
ognize that the most important phase 
of citizenship education is not the teach- 
ing of civics, but the teaching of Ameri- 
can habits of living and thinking—the 
American way of life—Democracy. 

Dean William F. Russell, Director of 
the NCEP and his staff are located in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Nutrition Education 
Stimulated 


Interest in nutrition education in the 
elementary school was stimulated by the 
National Nutrition Conference on De- 
fense. On October 16, 17, and 18, 
elementary supervisors and home eco- 
nomics supervisors from the State de- 
partments of education in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, and from the city schools of 
Baltimore, Md., met with staff members 
of the U. S. Office of Education to dis- 
cuss nutrition education as an integral 
part of the elementary school program. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
review activities already in operation 
and to discover new ways of giving em- 
phasis to nutrition education in the 
elementary schools. Plans for work 
developed by this group will be shared 
with other sections of the country dur- 
ing the current year. 


Comptroller General’s 
Decisions 


Under signature of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, the following com- 
munication went out from the Office of 

“ducation to land-grant colleges and 
universities : 

In accordance with decisions of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, dated 
January 16, 1983, and March 27, 1983, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, you 
have been required to keep Morrill-Nelson and 
Bankhead-Jones funds in bank deposit ac- 
counts separate from all other funds. The 
primary reason for this requirement was to 
safeguard the rights of the Federal Govern- 


ment to interest that might accrue on such 
deposits. 

In a subsequent decision addressed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, dated July 25, 1941, 
with special reference to the manner of keep- 
ing account of funds granted for agricultural 
experiment stations and cooperative exten- 
sion service, the Comptroller General of the 
United States advises the Secretary that, if 
it be administratively determined that the ac- 
counting procedure maintained by a land-grant 
college will enable him “to ascertain whether 
the conditions of the respective grants have 
been fully complied with, and the interests of 
the Government otherwise are fully protected” 
the General Accounting Office “will no longer 
require that separate bank deposit accounts 
be maintained for such funds when no question 
of interest thereon is involved.” 

It is considered that the decision of the 
Comptroller General, dated July 25, 1941, is 
equally applicable to funds granted to the 
land-grant colleges and universities for their 
more complete endowment and support, pur- 
suant to: (1) The second Morrill Act, approved 
August 30, 1890; (2) the Nelson Amendment, 
act approved March 4, 1907; and (3) the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 29, 1935. 
It will not be necessary, therefore, to require 
that separate bank deposit accounts be main- 
tained for Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones 
funds, provided interest is not paid on funds 
deposited in bank for the land-grant college 
or university. However, if interest is paid on 
funds on deposit in bank for the college or 
university, it will be necessary to require that 
separate bank accounts for Morrill-Nelson and 
Bankhead-Jones funds be maintained as here- 
tofore. 


* 


Language Arts 


The Twentieth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, is now available from the National 


Education Association. Its title is 
Language Arts in the Elementary 
School. 


The editorial committee states in the 
preface of the 672-page volume that “An 
outstanding weakness of many language 
teaching programs is that they deal al- 
most entirely with the technical aspects 
of language and give little or no atten- 
tion to clarity, richness, and freedom of 
expression. Frequently associated with 
this shortcoming is an almost complete 
neglect of the language activities most 
commonly used in life outside the 
school.” The yearbook offers sugges- 
tions and illustrations with a view to 
assistance in overcoming these weak- 
nesses. 








Credo 


by Archibald MacLeish 


We believe that freedom is still a cause. 

We believe that even now, after all the scorn, after all the 
violence, after all the victories of the enemies of freedom, 
freedom is still the greatest of human causes. 

We believe this because we believe that freedom is the 
one human cause dedicated to humanity. It is the one 
human cause which declares that humanity is not a means 
to an end but is itself an end. It is the one human cause 
which declares, and which proposes to demonstrate, that 
human beings, left to themselves, freed of the authority of 
masters, whether of the mind or of the soul or of the body, 
are capable of creating a good society and a humane life. 

Other causes in the long history of the human spirit have 
asserted that humanity is a means and that the true end of 
human life is something other than humanity—a nation, an 
empire, a kingdom, either actual or ideal. 

Other causes in the long history of the human spirit have 
asserted their belief in discipline for the sake of discipline— 
self-sacrifice for the sake of self-sacrifice—asserting that the 
principle of authority is higher than the human will. 

But men have learned in the course of their long history 
that authority for the sake of authority becomes, in prac- 
tice, authority for the sake of those who exercise authority, 
and that discipline for the sake of discipline, becomes, in 
practice, obedience to those by whom obedience is demanded. 

Men have learned this painfully and over many years. 
They now remember it. 

Seeing the rise of tyranny and despotism in every part 
of the world, hearing again the call to discipline and obedi- 
ence, watching again the tactics of the preachers of author- 
ity, men remember how painfully, and by how many strug- 


gles, they have escaped these lies. 


“.. . freedom is still the cause to which we pledge our allegiance, and for which we pledge our lives.” 





70 





| 

They remember how painfully they have learned that th 
only discipline which men as men can accept in dignity an 
honor is the discipline they impose upon themselves for th 


sake of their hope of freedom. 
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ora 

Men remember this in all nations which the rise off the 
tyranny and despotism now threatens or has already ifiec 
overthrown. ser 
They remember it most sharply here. ) sur] 
For it is here in the United States that the cause of free - 
dom has had its greatest victories. And it is here that thy ce 
cause of freedom has still its highest hope. real 
The people of the United States have had, and still pos} sect 
sess, the best chance any nation has ever had of realizing slor 
the tremendous dream of freedom. _ 
True freedom of all men and of all women has never ye “ 
been realized on this earth. It may never be realized alto ell 
gether. But if it is ever to be realized, the people of thi | 
United States, with their tradition of political responsi} of 
bility, their mastery of the skills of industry and agricul whe 
ture, their ownership of the wealth of the richest of al plit 
lands, have a better right to hope for its realization that a8 
any other nation has ever had. a 
The destruction of that hope from without, or its surf offic 
render from within, would be an incalculable disaster. pen 
We who have signed this declaration of faith, declare ouj ™0 
purpose to oppose by every means at our command the de} - 
struction of freedom in the United States. Fi 
We declare our belief that freedom is still a cause—stil} yo 

the greatest of human causes. em} 

After all the violence, after all the victories of the enef nur 
mies of freedom, freedom is still the cause to which w “or 

pledge our allegiance, and for which we pledge our lives = 
—from Congressional Record, vol. 86, no. 192, p. 20521. tive 
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Teacher Supply and the Defense Program 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


xk*k* In recent months, 
f accounts of teacher shortages 
attributed to the defense pro- 


gram have appeared in the press. At 


humerous 





the same time, many unplaced but qual- 
ified teachers insist that their own ob 
servations indicate that there is a large 
surplus of unemployed teachers. Fur 
thermore, there are thousands of legally 
qualified teachers and prospective 
teachers registered with placement bu- 
reaus and services who are unable to 
secure positions. Considerable confu- 
sion prevails concerning the true condi- 
Why should 
this confusion exist? Is there a short- 
age of teachers’ If there is a shortage, 
how can it be remedied ? 

In answer to the first question, much 
of the confusion exists because those 
who are reporting conditions oversim 
plify a complex situation occasioned in 
part by specialization in educational 
service, and by the existence of large 
local 


officers who function more or less inde- 
There are 


numbers of school employing 
pendently of each other. 
more than twoscore different and dis- 
tinctive subjects, grade levels, and 
supervisory and administrative services 
for which considerable numbers of 
workers in professional education are 
There is an even larger 
number of distinctive areas of educa- 
tional work, such as the teaching of 
Italian and the supervision of the teach- 
ing of adult illiterates, for which rela- 
tively few employees are needed. To 
further complicate the situation, the 
humber of combinations of teaching 
subjects demanded by employers runs 
into the hundreds. In a given State. 


temporary shortages of teachers of 


highly specialized or infrequently of- 


fered subjects are almost inevitable 


}even when there is a large surplus of 


teachers of commonly offered subjects. 
In speaking of a surplus or a shortage 
of teachers, it is easy to give misleading 
impressions unless the subjects or serv- 
lees in which the shortage exists are 
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named. 
conditions may vary in different coun- 


Furthermore, in a given State, 


ties, and among cities, towns, and rural 
areas. Not infrequently there is a sur- 
plus of teachers in the larger cities, and 
a shortage in the rural schools of the 
same State. To avoid confusion, then, 
it is necessary to state specifically where 
the shortage exists. Finally, the bal- 
ance of teacher supply and teacher de- 
mand is a delicate one, and is contin- 
ually changing. A shortage in a given 
place, if made generally known to ap- 
plicants elsewhere, is often changed to 
a surplus within a few days; and a sur- 
plus can be wiped out overnight by 
raising the requirements for employ- 
ment. Hence statements concerning 
shortages in specific areas are often out- 
of-date when published, and must be 
constantly checked to insure their 
accuracy. 

A second reason for the confusion 
which exists is the tendency to over- 
simplify statements concerning the 
causes for teacher shortages; for ex- 
ample, by attributing the lack of 
teachers wholly to the defense program. 
Some 29 factors that directly affect the 
supply of, or the demand for, teachers 
were listed in the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, and numer- 
ous economic, social, and political fac- 
tors were not included in the list. <A 
few of the many factors that condition 
the supply of teachers are: Educational 
requirements for certification and em- 
ployment for each type of position: 
special restrictions pertaining to resi- 
dence, sex, marital status, age, and the 
like; relative desirability of teaching as 
compared with other vocations, indi- 
cated largely by the salaries paid; the 
distribution of the school population 
among elementary, secondary, urban, 
and rural schools; and, at the present 
time, the demands of the military and 
naval services for men, some of whom 
were teachers or prospective teachers 
before entering service. 

The third reason for the confusion 


which exists is the difficulty of making 
applicants and prospective employers 
known to each other. The typical 
teacher in service or out of employment 
has small chance of learning about 
vacancies except at considerable expense 
of time, effort, or money. The means 
which employers have of making their 
needs known are sometimes ineffectual 
and often results in the waste of much 
human effort on the part of disap- 
pointed applicants. Hence a situation 
frequently arises in which a shortage of 
teachers of a given subject or combina- 
tion of subjects is reported from one 
area, and a surplus from another area 
a relatively short distance away. Dif- 
ferentials among school systems in sal- 
aries and requirements for employment 
immensely complicate the whole situa- 
tion. 

Is there a shortage, or a surplus, of 
teachers in specified subjects and geo- 
graphical areas? Only a very general 
answer can be given within the limits 
of a brief article, and with the data 
available. In May 1941 the U. S. 
Office of Education received question- 
naire returns from 45 State departments 
of education concerning their anticipa- 
tion of a possible shortage, or a surplus, 
of teachers during the present school 
year, in various grades and subjects. 
Although the returns were based in 
many instances upon judgments of the 
staff members rather than upon place- 
ment figures, they represented judg- 
ments made during the regular place- 
ment season for 1941-42, and probably 
indicate current conditions in the coun- 
try as a whole fairly well. In States 
reporting neither a shortage nor a sur- 
plus of teachers, it may be assumed in 
most cases that there is a fairly satis- 
factory balance of teacher supply and 
demand. 

Seventeen of the forty-five States re- 
sponding, reported a shortage in one or 
more elementary school grades or types 
of work. In about half of these States, 
however, the shortages were not general 


7i 








throughout the eight grades, but were 
confined to certain grades or types of 
work, such as rural school teaching; and 
some shortages were confined to limited 
parts of the State. Many of these short- 
ages were in States in which very low 
salaries were paid. 
great majority of elementary school 
teachers are women, the shortages re- 
ported are scarcely attributable directly 
tothe draft. For that matter, a surplus 
of elementary school teachers in one or 
more elementary school grades or types 
of work was reported by nine States. 


Inasmuch as the 


In respect to high-school posit ions, 35 
States expected more or less of a short- 
age in one or more subjects. 
extent, these subjects were in vocational 
or special fields in which men predom- 
inate. The number of States contem- 
plating a shortage in industrial arts was 
11; trades and industries (shop in- 
cluded), 4; manual training and arts, 3; 
and vocational subjects (general), 6. 
The foregoing shortages are obviously 
related closely to the demands for men 
for defense industries, as well as for 
the Army and Navy. Other subjects in 
which shortages were contemplated, and 
the number of States reporting them, 
were : Science, 12; commerce, 11; mathe- 
matics, 10; home economics, 9; music, 9; 
vocational agriculture, 6; physical edu- 
cation, 6; art, 4; athletics (coaching). 
2; library, 2; nursing, 2; 
other subjects mentioned one time each. 
A shortage of “men,” with no specifica- 
tion of subjects taught, was mentioned 
by 4 States. Although a number of the 
shortages reported are in fields in which 


To a large 


and a few 


men teachers are relatively numerous, 
women teachers can fill, and probably 
are filling, many of the vacancies in 
such fields. 

A surplus of high-school teachers in 
one or more subjects was expected by 
18 of the 45 States. 
the number of States reporting them 


The subjects and 


were: Social studies (history included), 
14; English, 9; foreign languages, 3; 
and all high-school subjects except voca- 
tional or special, 5. For several years, 
there has been a surplus of teachers in 
many parts of the country in the sub- 
jects mentioned. 

Many of the men teachers of voca- 
tional subjects such as agriculture are 


72 


prepared in land-grant colleges, in 
which military training is required or 
offered for prospective officers in the 
Army and Navy. 
duction of 


Consequently, the in- 
reserve officers into service 
has intensified shortages occasioned by 
the draft and by employment in Gov- 
ernment, industry, commerce, and con- 
The industry 
for men skilled in science, mathematics, 


struction. demands of 
and the like are directly associated with 
the brisk demand for teachers in these 
fields. 


The Supply of Women Teachers 


Women constitute 78.9 percent of all 
Although not 
directly affected by the draft, the supply 
of women teachers is indirectly affected 
by it. 
is being drawn upon increasingly to re- 


public-school teachers. 


The supply of women teachers 


place the dwindling supply of men 
meet the 
sioned by the defense program. 


needs oecca- 
The 
heavy demands for office and other 
workers in Government, industry, and 


teachers and to 


commerce, and the increased demands 
for illustrate for 
women that are having their effects on 


nurses, demands 
the supply of elementary school teach- 
Further- 
more, the marriage rate is becoming 


ers and prospective teachers. 


higher as employment and salaries in- 
crease, and this is also probably having 
some effect upon the supply of women 
teachers of elementary schools, home 
the like. Finally, 


transfers of teachers from one teaching 


economics, and 
subject or level to another sometimes re- 
sults in extending shortages to the fields 
from which such teachers are drawn. 
Underlying most of the immediate 
causes for teacher shortage is a more 
fundamental cause, namely, the increas- 
ing disparity in the more or less fixed 
the 
wages and salaries in industry and com- 


salaries in teaching, and rising 


merce. In fact, the relatively low aver- 
age annual salary of teachers, some 
$1,374, in effect is constantly decreasing, 
as the purchasing power of the dollar 
dwindles. The only way most teachers 
have to avoid lowering their modest 
standards of living is to leave the pro- 
fession and enter vocations in which 
salaries or wages are increasing. 


Recent studies and reports made by 


various agencies tend to confirm tl 
existence of conditions reported direct 
to the U. S. Office of Education. Ty 
recent report of a research study coy 
ducted under the auspices of the Ame 
ican Council on Education indicates 
marked shortage of men teachers in yg 
cational subjects, industrial arts, phyg 
cal and health education, and physieg 
science. Conditions were found to } 
continuously shifting. 

For several years the National Insti 
tutional Placement Association has ed 
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lected placement figures from membe- 
§ Thre 


institutions. In to the entin 
teaching staff including both men an 


respect 


women, conditions as reported in rece 
months by most placement offices are h 
no means alarming. The percentage ip 
crease or decrease in average placemey 
rates for elementary school teachey 
(chiefly women) since 1936 have varie 
as follows: 1936, 82; 1937, 90; 1938, 8} 
1939, 87; and 1940, 85. In the second 
ary schools and special fields the aver 
age percentages of registrants placel 
were as follows: 1936, 80; 1937, 91: 193 


71: 1939, 72: 1940, 62. In certain sul 





jects, however, the placement rates wer 
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much higher than these. In general, tly Ho 


report for December 1940 indicated tha 
the country as a whole was definitelj 
oversupplied with 


teachers of socid 


studies and English, and in need 4 
teachers of home economics, industria 
education, music, physical educatiot 
The ti 


tal placement rate for all men teacher 


and elementary school grades. 


was 63 percent, whereas the rate for al 

TH 
report of the association for Decembe 
31, 1940, shows the following percent 
ages of placement in 160 institution 
(Se 


women teachers was 75 percent. 


serving 23.651 qualified teachers.! 


table on next page. ) 


Some Means That Are Being Used 


How can the limited but widening 
teacher shortage best be checked? Ther 
are several means at hand, combination 
of which even now are being used effee 
tively in certain areas. Probably tht 


greatest difficulty in the future will na 





1 National institutional teacher placement associatid@ 
Seventh annual teacher placement survey. By Harold ® 
Moore and Harley E. Talley. Jn Proceedings, Seven 
annual winter conference, p. 30, Athens, Ga., University 4 


Georgia, Mary B. Bondurant, sec., 1941. 
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Major field or curriculum 


5 
lirectil Presecondary school— 4-year curricula 
rel Percent 
Me I ; placed 
ly com Nursery school 56 
Amey Kindergarten 87 
cates | Kindergarten-primary) 75 
in ve Kindergarten-3 grades 98 
| Primary grades 88 
yhygt 
| iv Intermediate grades 85 
hysicg Upper elementary grades 76 
| to Grades 1-6 96 
Grades 1-8 82 
. al. 95 
| Inst Rura ’ 
One-year curriculum 95 
a Two-year curriculum 94 
1embe Three-year curriculum 9] 
entip Five-year curriculum 73 
nN al rR 
Total 85 
rece] 
are | 
‘ Secondary schools and Spe cial fields 
age iy : 
‘emem Agriculture 75 
9 
acher Art 62 
- | Biology, botany, zoology 16 
vari =: | 
. ‘| Chemistry 18 
5, SU Commerce 70 
econg Education, psychology, administration 61 
- Aver English 57 
‘rene 36 
place French 3 ' 
- 1934 Geography 16 
? -| German 32 
Nn SUH Health 56 
S wer History 43 
al. thi Home economics 83 
d tha Industrial educatio1 9] 
a a - 
; 7 Italian - 55 
niteg Journalism 17 
SOCI# Latin 56 
ed @ Library science wo 
ist rid} Mathematics 60 
tid Music 78 
atio . 
? Nursing 93 
1e Ui Physical educatio1 70 
chen Physics 56 
or ak Science _- 62 
TH Sociology 31 
Social studies 19 
MDE ‘ ; 
Spanish ; 34 
rCeMy Special class, critic, ete 92 
tiony Speech _- 59 
(Se 
Total : = 62 
Grand total 71 
l 
ning be a lack of remedies, but a lack of vig- 
‘herg Orous application of the remedies that 
tiong &X1st. 
offe lo begin with, general conditions are 
, thi fairly favorable for maintaining a rea- 
1 no sonable supply of teachers in most 
elds. There will be approximately 
eiatiel 25,000 fewer teachers in the elementary 
rold i . . 
eveng SChools this year than were employed 
rsity@ last year, because of the steady decline 
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in the number of elementary school chil- 
dren. It is true that an approximately 
equal number of additional high-school 
teachers will be employed, but most of 
them will give instruction in academic 
subjects in which there is an ample 
supply of teachers. Furthermore, men 
teachers over 28 years of age are now 
returning from military service and 
others will be returning soon. Eventu- 
ally the number of mem returning from 
service will balance or exceed the num- 
ber entering it. 

In most of the areas of rapidly grow- 
ing population where military training, 
shipbuilding, airplane manufacturing, 
and similar defense activities are in 
progress, the local supply of teachers 
appears to be adequate wherever the 
additional needs have been sufficiently 
publicized. The regular local city, 
county, and district school officials, and 
not Federal officers, select the teachers 
in all of these areas except in some 
military reservations where no marked 
(lemand for teachers exists. 

For years there has been a surplus 
of teachers in many subjects and a 
considerable unplaced 
still fields. 


Largely because of the depression sur- 


reservoir of 
teachers exists in some 
plus of teachers, it has been possible to 
raise certification requirements at an 
unprecedented rate, averaging among 
States approximately 1 college year per 
An increased supply of teach- 
ers of a obtained in 
any subject by lowering State 


decade. 
sort could be 
almost 
certification and employment require- 
ments; but such lowering of standards 
would be most unfortunate. This ex- 
treme step under present conditions 
will rarely be necessary, if other and 
better means are given fair trial. 
During the depression and before, a 
number of artificial restrictions not re- 
lated to teaching competency were 
made with respect to residence, marital 
status, and the like. Many of these 
restrictions still exist. For example, 
one State department officer recently 
said, “There is not much opportunity 
for out-of-State teachers to receive con- 
sideration in this State.” Some States 
require a period of residence or college 
attendance as a prerequisite for certi- 
fication. Probably 50 percent or more 
of the cities have policies favoring 


local teachers, and the percentage may 
be even higher in rural areas. 
Restrictions against married women 
teachers are found in many places for 
reasons in no way reflecting upon the 
competency of such teachers. Married 
teachers are employed as new teachers 
in less than one-half of the cities with 
more than 100,000 population, and in 
less than one-fifth of the cities with 
population between 30,000 and 100,000. 
Largely because of adverse employ- 
the percentage of 
married women teachers has been de- 


ment policies, 
creasing for more than a decade, Dur- 
ing and since the depression, tens of 
thousands of competent teachers have 
married and left the profession. A 
change of policy with respect to the re- 
employment of married women teach- 
ers whose preparation is fairly up-to- 
date, and of competent out-of-State 
teachers, would increase the supply of 
available teachers, with no appreciable 
lowering of standards. 

Teachers in preparation and educa- 
tional guidance officers can assist ma- 
terially in securing greater ultimate 
equalization of teacher supply in dif- 
ferent subjects and combinations of 
subjects, by careful study of all avail- 
able State and local placement rates 
for such subjects, and by adjusting or 
advising the adjustment, of the college 
courses taken. Many unplaced teach- 
ers of English or social studies would 
be employed if they had majored in 
vocational, special, or scientific subjects. 

Temporary adjustments of various 
kinds are being made to meet short- 
ages. For example, to meet a shortage 
of trade and industrial arts teachers, 
school officers in one State plan to 
certify juniors as well as graduates in 
industrial art subjects; and to recruit 
certain high types of mechanics and 
give them specialized training in cur- 
ricula adapted to the purpose. It is 
possible for many prospective teachers 
to modify their courses this year and 
earn enough additional credits to 
qualify them by next year in majors or 
minors for which there is a marked de- 
mand for teachers. Deferment of re- 
tirement of mature teachers is possible 
in some instances. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of transfer or other 
change in the grades or subjects taught 
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by teachers; for example, unemployed 
high-school teachers of academic sub- 
jects upon occasion are accepting ele- 
mentary school positions after taking 
additional work. When class sections 
are small, consolidation is sometimes 
resorted to advantageously. 


Teacher Placement Services 


Wider extension of the services of 
free public teacher placement services, 
and greater coordination of the serv- 
ices that exist, would assist markedly 
in the movement of unplaced teachers 
to regions where they are needed. 
About a dozen State departments of 
education maintain organized teacher 
placement bureaus or services, these 
being in Alabama, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
On an average, these place about 125 
teachers per year each. In addition, 
informal or incidental placement serv- 
ices, such as teacher registration, etc., 
are provided by Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, West Virginia, and 
possibly other States, none of which 
places many teachers. 

The State education associations of 
the following States maintain place- 
ment services for teachers: California, 
Michigan, Montana, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and South Carolina. 
Usually small commissions are charged 
by these placement offices. The aver- 
age number of placements made by 
each office probably does not exceed 
that of a typical State department of 
education placement Regis- 
trants are usually confined to members 
of the respective State associations. 

Most higher education institutions as- 
sist in placing their more promising 
graduates, but usually their services to 
their older alumni are limited. Private 
commercial teachers place 
many teachers; however, they charge a 
commission, usually 5 percent of the 
first year’s salary. A list of private 
teachers agencies belonging to the Na 
tional Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
may be secured from the association, 533 
Genesee Valley Trust Building, Roch 
ester, N. Y. Useful address lists of ed- 
ucational officers in public schools and 
colleges are given in the Educational 


service. 
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Dire ctory published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Of all the means for obviating a 
shortage of teachers, the raising of sal- 
aries is accepted as the most effective. 
A number of school systems have taken 
this step, but the movement as yet is 
only in its beginning stages. At the 
same time the purchasing power of the 
salaries teachers receive is dwindling 
steadily, and competing vocations are 
drawing an increasing number of these 
If the short- 


age of teachers in certain fields increases, 


workers from the schools. 


which appears probable, only a sub- 
stantial rise in salaries will prevent a 
steady deterioration of the teaching per- 
With increased 
salaries and the employment of some of 


sonnel in such fields. 


the other measures previously suggested, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
battle for democracy now being imple- 
mented through the defense program, 
will be lost by default in the foremost 
citadel of democracy: The public school. 


* 


American Guide Week 
Celebrated 

Many school and public libraries 

throughout the Nation, as well as pri- 

vate libraries, and book stores have set 

aside a shelf or two labeled “American 

Guide Series.” 

Beneath the geographic title of each 
volume are the words, “Compiled by 
the Writers’ Project of the Work 
Projects Administration for the State 
of ———,” and the name of the State 
or local sponsoring body—the State uni- 
versity, the department of education or 
conservation, the Governor, the mayor, 
or other public agency or official. 

Behind these credits on the title 
page of each of the volumes lies a story 
of 6 years of a part of the Federal 
Government’s aid to unemployed white- 
collar workers, 

Each State together with Alaska and 
Puerto Rico is represented in the series. 
Companions to the State guides are 
scores of city, town, and county guides 
and histories. Part of the series are 
the State pictorial guides, in which 
photographs, words, and drawings are 





blended into a portrait of each Sta 
Another part of the series are the Staj 
recreation pamphlets. As a part of th 
national defense effort, there are guid. 
for the use of soldiers and civilians j 
military series of heal 
almanacs, and special publications fg 
local civilian defense groups. 

The scope and nature of the guidg 
were described by the President inj 


areas, a 


letter concerning the observance @ 
American Guide Week, in which he com 
mends the series to readers as follows 





Through these guides citizens and yvisitop 
to our country now have at their fingerti 
for the first time in our history a series 
volumes that ably illustrate our national wy 
of life, yet at the same time portray th 
variants in local patterns of living and » 
gional development. 

It is a tribute to American energy and 
sourcefulness that the WPA Writers’ Pr 
gram, with the aid of private citizens ap 
public bodies, and the use of the skills ¢ 
unemployed writers and research worker 
could have planned and brought to early com 
pletion a guide to each State, principal city 
and major region, including the far-flung ter 
ritories of Alaska and Puerto Rico. 





Each major volume in the series i 
several hundred pages, is illustrated 
with about 100 photographs and maps 
and sells within the price range of th 
Each major gui 
is divided into two sections. The firs 
section consists of a general introdue 
tion to the State. 
consists of a mile-by-mile descripti 


average long novel. 


The second secti 


of every major highway, point of 
terest, and town and village, with 4 
separate section devoted to the large 
cities and towns. 

All costs of publication and distribu 
tion of the series are underwritten by le 





cal tax-supported bodies and publishers 

New volumes are being added to thy 
guides that have already appeared. 4 
pictorial survey of the United State 
is being translated into Spanish for dis 
tribution by the United States State 
partment in other American countries 
Regional volumes are being ae 
about American handicraft, illustrated 
with plates drawn y the WPA Aft 
Project’s Index of American Design. 

A catalog of all available publication 
may be had by writing to the Director 
of the WPA Writers’ Program, 173 
New York Avenue, NW., Washington 
D.C. 
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Education of Deat and Hard-ot-Hearing Children 


What Legislation Is Appropriate? 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems 


In seeking appropriate leg- 
islation with the 
education of physically hand- 


ce yncerned 


icapped groups it is well to keep in 
mind, both advocates and legislators, 
that the principles underlying educa- 
tion for such groups, the basic objec- 
tives in American education, are the 
same for all children, handicapped or 
normal, so far as physical fitness is con- 
cerned. These have been so well stated 
at a recent conference of State super- 
visors of special education as to bear 
repetition : 


... In our democracy the objective of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all implies respect for 
the integrity and worth-whileness of individ- 
ual human personality. It implies equity of 
opportunity of a kind which for all children 
aims to adjust educational organization, equip- 
ment, procedures, and curriculum to the needs 
of individuals. 

We reaffirm our faith that these principles 
apply with equal force to the understanding 
and education of those whe by unfortunate 
circumstance of inheritance or accident present 
problems unique in nature and difficulty. To 
the handicapped child the accepted ideals and 
objectives in a democracy require, as for all 
children, opportunity for a satisfying measure 
of self-realization, and opportunity for such 
appropriate and educa- 
tion as may contribute to an effective degree 


adequate care and 


of social and vocational efficiency. 


This statement sets forth the principle 
upon which education for all types of 
children in any way exceptional—that 
is, differing much or little from the 
average run-of-the-mill group, is based. 
It assigns to special education an un- 
mistakable place in the general program 
of education in every community. 

Appropriate legislation, then, con- 
cerns adaptations in the general pro- 
Visions and practices in education to 
meet the special needs of handicapped 
fundamental 
changes in the principles involved, legal 


groups. There are no 





*Abstract of an address at the South Atlantic 
Zone Conference of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, Nashville, Tenn. 
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or educational. It should be planned to 
provide the legal essentials of an ade- 
quate program which may perhaps be 
best formulated in the light of the his- 
tory of the movement for the education 
of physically handicapped children and 
of practices proved successful in repre- 
sentative States. 


What Is an Adequate Program? 


Early efforts to educate our physi- 
cally handicapped children were largely 
through residential schools which were 
established in the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
though of course less organized efforts 
go back much further in point of time. 

The next important step in develop- 
ment was the recognition that children 
are entitled, under the principles enun- 
ciated, to an education at home—that 
school and home training may parallel 
each other, a step which has resulted in 
the establishment, especially in urban 
communities, of regular day-school 
classes for handicapped children in 
local school systems. This significant 
achievement which was fairly well up- 
der way in the early 1900’s was a part 
of a general movement based on wider 
understanding of the importance of in- 
dividual differences in the provision of 
educational programs and consequent 
adaptations in organization and meth- 
ods, to extend school facilities more 
nearly to reach 100 percent of the chil- 
dren who were or should be in school. 

Wisconsin, the first State to enact 
legislation providing for classes for 
handicapped children in public day 
schools, took the first step in 1885. It 
followed this action in 1901 by estab- 
lishing the first inspectional position in 
a State department of education for 
“approving” such classes. This recog- 
nition of the State’s responsibility for 
assuring an equitable program of edu- 
cation for all of its children is espe- 


cially significant. That provision for 
the establishment of special classes, 
State-wide in application, together with 
State aid and State supervision, is one 
of the fundamental essentials in estab- 
lishing and maintaining successful pro- 
grams for the education of exceptional 
children has in the intervening years 
been proved through practical experi- 
ence. Equitable allocation of responsi- 
bilities between State and local systems, 
including financial responsibilities, is 
another important requisite of such 
provisions in an adequate State pro- 
gram whether by law or State depart- 
ment regulation. 

In general, progressive States pro- 
the necessary legal framework, 
leadership. stimulation, and _ super- 
vision, set up standards to be followed 
and approve them as a basis of financial 
aid ; the local systems assume immediate 
responsibility for maintaining diversi- 
fied programs designed to meet the 
needs of special as well as average or 
normal children. It is worthy of note 
in this connection that Wisconsin re- 
cently provided for a coordinated pro- 
gram of education for the blind, deaf, 
and hard of hearing by placing resi- 
dential schools for these groups under 
the direction of the division in the 
State department of education in charge 
of the day-school classes for these and 
other exceptional children. This move- 
ment for coordination of a State’s edu- 
cation efforts for the handicapped has 
much to commend it from an economic 
as well as an educational standpoint. 
It is being followed in an increasing 


vide 


number of States. 

There is, of course, a national phase 
of the education of exceptional children 
which, while not directly involved in 
this discussion of State legislative pro- 
grams, is significant in any considera- 
tion of complete and adequate service. 
Professional leadership, research, con- 
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sultative and advisory as well as infor- 
mational and promotional services, 
Nation-wide in scope, are needed among 
States as they are among local systems 
within States. Every American citizen 
who has at heart the educational welfare 
of handicapped children has an interest 
in the adequacy of the facilities avail- 
able through the Federal education 
agency, the U. S. Office of Education. 
An adequate program involves local, 
State, and Nation-wide service of as 
high an order of efficiency as is pro- 
vided in any other field of publicly sup- 
ported educational service, including 
that from the Federal Government. 


Appropriate Legislation 


State legislation plays an important 
part in implementing programs for the 
education of physically handicapped 
children of the kind indicated. It is 
granted, of course, that efficient admin- 
istration is equally necessary. Even the 
best laws are ineffective without it. 
Compulsory education laws are classic 
examples. All States have these laws, 
yet in few of them are such laws ade- 
quately and effectively administered and 
enforced. Recent experiences with the 
selective service are sufficient to show the 
weaknesses of prevailing systems of 
enforcement. 

Briefly, then, State legislation for an 
adequate State program involves: 

(1) Compulsory attendance 
provisions adequate to the needs of the 
particular State involved, probably in- 
cluding a continuing census of both 
normal and physically handicapped 
with indications of the incidence of the 
different types of handicap. 

(2) An annual physical examination 
of all children. Preferably registra- 
tion should begin at birth, insuring 
early discovery of physical defects and 
proper follow-up measures. 

(3) State subsidization, 
standards to be set up by the State de- 
partment of education and adapted to 
the needs of all children within the State 
regardless of residence, urban or rural, 
covering the excess cost of educating 
exceptional children above that of edu- 
cating average children. Flexibility in 
the distribution of State aid to include, 
when necessary, transportation, provi- 
sion for itinerant teachers, and similar 


school 


involving 
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essentials is an important factor. 

(4) Authorization — adequate to 
State needs (in some States none is 
necessary) for local school systems to 
provide for the education of exceptional 
children by whatever means are neces- 
sary to meet the situation. This, too, 
should apply to all children regardless 
of residence. (Two-thirds of the 26 mil- 
lion children enrolled in schools in the 
United States live in communities under 
10,000 in population. Neglect of these 
children is a matter of real concern.) 

(5) Provision for the education of 
teachers, general and special, to meet the 
needs of the respective States. 

(6) Provision in the State depart- 
ment of education for professional su- 
pervision of the education of physically 
handicapped children and for adequate 
leadership and stimulation to make 
legal and qualitative provisions effective 
in practical operation. 

In any plan for school legislation it is 
important to consider new provisions 
in light of the total legal set-up of the 
The provision for 
In a few 


State schoo] system. 
State subsidies is an example. 
States this provision may be encom- 
passed in the general law in which dis- 
tribution is on a per teacher basis. In 
such States it may be necessary only to 
insure that the prescribed number of 
pupils per teacher is not so large as to 
exclude subsidization of the small 
classes necessary for most types of ex- 
ceptional children. In other States a 
stated amount of State aid per special 
This princi- 
ple applies in securing enactment of 
new laws in every State. One must first 
study the total legislation affecting 
schools and then fit into it the type of 
new laws necessary to secure the desired 


class should be provided. 


result. In general, when subsidies are 
arrived at for providing excess cost of 
conducting special classes, a maximum 
rather than a stated amount is provided 
with flexibility within certain stated 
limits. Some types of special educa- 
tion are much more expensive than 
others; costs differ among States, among 
localities within States, and according 
to the needs to be met. For example, 
children with serious hearing defects 
may need lip reading classes daily; 
while for those with minor defects two 
classes a week may be ample. 


Some provision should be made iy 
every State department of education foy 
research and experimentation in the 
education of physically handicapped 
children. We have progressed during 
the last 50 years in the use of instru. 
ments; audiometric and otological tests, 
e. g., locating defects and ascertaining 
We are making 
parallel, progress il 


degrees of intensity. 
similar, if not 
methods of teaching, especially through 
research in child development and men. 
tal hygiene, in our understanding and 
treatment of handicapped children, 
There are, however, many angles of 
our educational procedures which need 
intensive study, and State departments 
of education properly 
equipped in staff to fill this need. 
All persons interested in securing 


should be 


educational legislation will find an en. 
lightened public opinion and its sup- 
port perhaps the most important factor 
in success. Creating understanding 
and sentiment in favor of the proposed 
plans is the most intelligent way to 
progressive 





begin a campaign for 


legislation. 








75th Milestone 


IN MARCH 1942, the U. S. 
Office of Education will reach 
its 75th milestone of service 
as the Federal Government’s 
permanent agency represent- 
ing practically all fields of 
education. Plans are under 
way and will soon be an- 
nounced for commemoration 
throughout the Nation of this 


event. 
The March 1942 issue of 


SCHOOL LIFE is being planned 
as the Anniversary number. 
A history of the U. S. Office 
of Education is being prepared 
by W. Carson Ryan, who was | 
formerly associated with the 
Office. 
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Public Law 243, 77th Congress 
Chapter 397, Ist Session 
H. J. Res. 120 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
To provide for the proper observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation designating Decem 
ber 15, 1941, as Bill of Rights Day, calling 
upon Officials of the Government to display 
the flag of the United States on all Govern- 
ment buildings on that day, and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies and prayer. 
= * * 


Schools and other educational insti- 
tions throughout the Nation will join in 
to celebrate in 


this national program 


their own significant ways this one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights. 

As an illustration of such plans, the 
U. S. Office of Education has just re- 
following 


New 


ceived the announcement 


from the York City Board of 


Education : 


One thousand high-school students 
will present a pageant, The Road to 
Freedom, on the evenings of December 
15, 16. 19. 20. 1941. and on January +] 
and 10, 1942, at the Brooklyn Technical 
High School. December 15 has been 
chosen for the opening performance 
since that date has been selected through- 
out the country to commemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the adoption of our Bill of Rights. 
From 403 B. C. up to the present, the 
pageant depicts man’s struggle for free- 
dom through the ages, and man’s de- 
termination to rise above tyranny. 


Bill of Rights Day 


Great and noble men and women from 
all ages live again in the pageant— 
Socrates, Savonarola, Ann Hutchinson, 
and Thomas Jefferson are but a few. 

“Our personal liberties guaranteed in 
specific terms in the Bill of Rights can- 
not be effectively defended by all citi- 
zens unless they are understood by all 
citizens,” asserted Commissioner Stude- 
baker in commenting on the significance 
of the Bill of Rights Day. “Every 
technique of education and communi- 
cation should be used in efforts for en- 
lightenment of all citizens. 

“In these times, when we are deter- 
mined to maintain self-government, we 
must put special emphasis on the his- 
tory and meaning of the unending 
struggle for freedom.” 


Some Suggestions Offered 


The newly organized School and Col- 
lege Civilian Morale Service in the 
U.S. Office of Education, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for schools, colleges, 
and libraries in preparing for the Bill of 
Rights Day: 

Make a library exhibit or display of 
books, pamphlets, and visual-aid ma- 
terials dealing with our heritage of free- 
The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a standing display of 
such materials. 


doms. 


Have students in art classes prepare 
posters on Bill of Rights Day, giving 
artistic expression to the theme. Ex- 
hibit these in schools, business windows, 
banks, and public buildings. 

Public-speaking classes may well de- 
velop student panels on various phases 
of the Bill of Rights. Schedule short 
presentations by student speakers in 
classrooms, at Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings, and other public gather- 
ings. The expression of the ideas by 
young people themselves will help them 
master the significance. 

Prepare a pageant on freedoms, de- 
picting the struggle of mankind down 
through the ages, for the rights which 
we defend today. There are pageants 


of this type on the market, but it is rec- 
ommended that, if there is time, stu- 
dents do their own research and write 
their own pageant. In many places 
such a pageant will be welcomed as a 
community-wide affair. 

Have students in social-studies classes 
prepare scrapbooks containing clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines 
which dramatically demonstrate free- 
dom in action. 

Organize student groups to visit 
courts and meetings of city councils, 
school boards, organization meetings, 
and report back to classes on the demo- 
cratic processes in action. Discuss 
these reports under such topics as, How 
Does the Bill of Rights Protect Me in 
the Court?) What Is the Alternative of 
Doing Business Through Discussion 
and Majority Vote? 

Cooperate with the special Bill of 
Rights committee in your local com- 
munity in its program. If there is not 
such a committee, help to organize one. 

If possible, secure from the State de- 
partment of education at Albany, N. Y.. 
information about the activities of edu- 
cational institutions in New York State. 
where a Bill of Rights week has been 
celebrated in response to a resolution of 
the New York State Legislature. 

Stage assemblies and public meetings, 
featuring as speakers local newspaper- 
men on freedom of the press; lawyers 
on fair trial, city officials on free speech 
and assembly; ministers, priests, and 
rabbis on religious liberty, ete. As- 
sociate with these speakers student 
panels. 

Secure and post a copy of the special 
poster (17 by 23 inches) entitled “The 
Four Freedoms,” available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. This poster is sent 
in a special tube at 10 cents including 
mailing. There is a discount of 25 per- 
cent on orders of 100 or more. The 
poster, containing the President’s Four 
Freedoms, was prepared particularly 
for American Education Week by the 
United States Office of Education. 

Obtain from the American Library 
Association its special bibliography on 
the Bill of Rights, which can be secured 
by writing to the Association at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 

(Concluded on page 92) 

















December 15—We Celebrate Our Freedom a 


150th Birthday of the Bill of Rights 
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McTyeire School in Shanghai 


Summary of a Report by Louise Robinson, Acting Principal 


xk McTyeire School was founded 
in 1891 by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and 
first located at the corner of Thibet and 
Hankow Roads, now in the center of 
the business section of Shanghai. In 
1916 it was moved to the present lo 
cation at the corner of Edinburgh and 
Kinnear Roads in the western district 
of Shanghai about 1 mile from the 
western boundary of the International 
Settlement. Residents of these roads 
pay taxes to the Shanghai Municipal 
Council and are entitled to police pro- 
tection and other services rendered to 
residents within the International 
Settlement. 

The grounds are 15 acres in extent. 
The buildings number 6 and are: 






I, Lambuth-Clopton Building (1921). Dor- 
mitory, dining rooms, social hall, and 
kitchen, accommodating 400. Music 
studios and practice pianos. 

II. Richardson Hall (1934). Administrative 
and faculty offices, classrooms, library, 
study halls, art room, reception rooms, 
chorus room, and auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,000. 

IlI. Gymnasium (1929). 

IV. Science Building (old building remod 
eled). Classrooms and laboratories. 

V. Faculty House (1919). 

VI. Primary School Building 
building). 


(temporary 


McTyeire School is self-supporting 
except for the salaries of the American 
teachers; they are paid by the Board of 
Missions in the United States. The 
annual income from tuition and other 
fees amounts to about CN$250,000. The 
buildings with the exception of the 
gymnasium, which was the gift of 
alumnae and students, were gifts of the 
women of the church in the United 
States. As for other property, the 
school owns a city lot, with an area of 
something more than half an acre, in 
the business section of Shanghai. 

The school now consists of four 
units: Two primary schools with kin- 
dergartens, a junior high school, and a 
senior high school. One primary 
school is at 420 Rue de Seiyes in the 
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The dragon wall. 


French Concession; the other is at 11 
Edinburgh Road, near the junior and 
senior high schools. The main feeders 
to the high schools are the McTyeire 
Primary Schools. Entrance of  stu- 
dents not coming through them is by 
examination and during the past 2 
years about one-third of the children 
that tried the examinations have been 
accepted. The majority of these new 
students go into the first and second 
years of the junior high school; very 
few are ready for the senior high 
school. 

The junior high school curriculum 
calls for 30 to 33 periods, 45 minutes to 
a period, a week, and is as follows: 





Subject Junior 1 | Junior 2 | Junior 3 


Periods | Periods | Periods 


Chinese 7 7 
Mathematics Len 5 5 5 
Elementary biology ._-- 3 |.- ‘ Se 
Elementary chemistry ___- 4 a 
Elementary physics. - ; 4 
Geography 7 ae 2 
History ; 4 2 
English 5 5 5 
Hygiene ‘i 2 
Drawing... 2 2 2 
Physical education 2 2 2 
Singing 2 2 2 
Total number of periods per 
week 30 31 33 





The senior high school curriculum 
also is arranged for 45-minute periods 
of 33 to 28 periods a week distributed 
among the different subjects as indi- 
cated below: 





Subject Senior 1 | Senior 2 |Senior 3 

Periods | Periods | Periods 

Chinese 6 6 6 

Mathematics 4 3 3 

Biology. 5 

Chemistry 26 

Physics 26 

History. 2 32 3 
Geography 3 3 
English 5 5 
Home economics 2 2 
Religion. _. 2 2 
Physical education 2 2 
Singing 2 2 

Total number of periods per 

week. 33 33 





! Three laboratory periods. 
? Four laboratory periods 
3 One term. 


The school year is divided into tw 
sessions: Winter, beginning the first 
week in September and ending about 
the middle of January; and spring, be- 
ginning the middle of February and 
ending during the last week in June. 


Enrollment for the winter session 1940) 


was 460 in the high schools, 596 in 
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primary school No. 1, and 520 in pri- 
mary school No, 2—a total of 1,586. 
The staff of the high schools was 47; 
of the primary schools, 48. 

A) gymnasium and outdoor tennis 
and basketball courts furnish oppor- 
Basketball, 


volley ball, baseball, and other games 


tunities for daily exercise. 


are played. Interclass games are sched- 
Cor- 


rective exercises are given to those who 


uled by the athletic association. 


need them. 


Medical Examination Required 


Medical examinations are required 
of all 
} done in the weekly clinics held by the 


students. Follow-up work is 
doctors and the daily clinics held by 


the school nurses. Vaccination and 
typhoid and cholera inoculations are 
given health 


department of the Shanghai municipal 


free of charge by the 
council. 

Music has been given an important 
place in the school since its founding. 
A diploma is offered to students com 
pleting the music course of study and 
this diploma is accepted as entrance re- 
quirement for such schools of music as 
the New England Conservatory. The 
school] owns 30 pianos which are used 
for instruction and practice. During 
the present term there are 200 children 


and girls studying piano. 
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In addition te private lessons in 
piano, private instruction in voice and 
violin is Chorus singing 
is required of all students. The best 
students from the three senior high 


also given. 


school classes form the senior chorus. 


Have Attended Many Colleges 


In its nearly half a century of lite, 
McTyeire School has graduated 568 
hundred have contin- 
universities i 


students. Two 
their studies in 


Ninety-one, including several 


ued 
China. 
that were able to enter college before 
graduating from McTyeire, have stud- 
ied in universities outside of China. In 
the United States, students from the 
school hold the bachelor of arts 
degree from Wellesley, Oberlin, Mount 
Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, Barnard, 
Vassar, Duke, Bryn Mawr, George 
Washington, and Cornell. They have 
earned the master of arts degree at 
Michigan, Columbia, and Wisconsin; 
and diplomas in music from the New 
England Conservatory, Oberlin Col- 
lege, and Damrosch School of Musie in 
New York City. The doctor of dental 
science degree has been taken at the Uni- 


how 


versity of Michigan, and the doctorate 

in medicine at Michigan and Cornell. 
Such is a brief description of this 

served for a half 


school which has 


century. 


The faculty house. 





Public School Business 


Officials 


The National Association of Public 
School Business Officials increased its 
membership during the past year from 
700 to 900, according to reports at its 
annual convention, October 13-16, at 
Atlantic City. The following research 
committees have been working during 
the year: 

School accounting practice; insur- 
ance; cafeteria costs; extra-curricular 
activity accounting; electric rates; sim- 
plified specification standards; profes- 
sionalization; and liaison committee 
with the National Council of School 
House Construction. 

The convention was organized so that 
one-third of the time was devoted to 
and two-thirds to 
section meetings and round-table con- 
Topics discussed at section 


general addresses 
ferences. 
meetings included: Retirement of non- 
certified personnel; liability for school 
buildings and grounds; 
finance and accounting ; and purchasing. 


accidents: 


Topics discussed at the round tables 
were: personnel problems; community 
use of school buildings and grounds; 
standards of textbook construction; 
maintenance problems; problems of the 
clerk-treasurer and secretary; instruc- 
tional and office supplies; custodian and 
engineering problems; and accounting. 

A novel presentation at one of the gen- 
eral sessions was a group of slides show- 
ing the types of material put out by the 
Los Angeles School Board to interpret 
the school budget to the taxpayer, fol- 
lowed by the playing of a transcription 
of some of the actual speeches for and 
against the budget as recorded at the 
public hearing before the board of ed- 
ucation. 

Next fall the convention will meet in 
Cleveland. 

Emery M. Foster, 
Chief, Statistical Division. 








Upon request to the U. S. Office of 

Education, Federal Security Agency, 

Washington, D. C., lists of its publi- 
cations will be sent free. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Junior Colleges 

The Junior College Movement, by Carl E 
Seashore. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1940. 
160 p. $1.75. 


An appraisal of the junior college movement in 
nontechnical language. 


Guidance Programs 


Home Room Guidance Programs for the 
Junior High School Years, by Mary E. Ford 
Detjen and Ervin W. Detjen. Boston, Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 1940. 509 p. $1.90. 

This series of programs covers a different phase 
of guidance for each of the six terms of junior 
high schools: orientation pregram, VII B, social. 
moral, and ethical guidance, VII A, recreational 
and cultural guidance, VIII B, general educational 
guidance, VIII A, vocational guidance, IX B, educa 
tional guidance, IX A. 


Civics 

Civics, by W. Maxwell Reed. New York, 
N. Y., Boy Scouts of America, 1940. 89 p. 
illus. (Merit Badge Library of Boy Scouts 
of America.) 20 cents. 

Facts in civics and a chapter on vocational op 


portunities in civics; includes a_ biography of 
leader—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Youth 


The American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., has been engaged 
in an extensive investigation of the problems 
of youth. The findings of several of its sur 
veys have been published and other studies 
are in progress, 


A 15 percent discount is available when three 
or more titles, exclusive of pamphlets, are ordered 
at one time. A 25 percent discount is given on 
standing orders of all publications of the Commi-~ 
Sion as issued. Recent titles include: What the 
high schools ought to teach. 36 p. (pamphlet), 
25 cents, paper bound; 50 cents, board bound 
Youth tell their story, by Howard M. Bell. 273 } 
$2 cloth; $1.50 paper. Negro youth survey: Chil 
dren of bondage, by Allison Davis and John Dol 
lard. 327 p. $2.25. Negro youth at the cross 
ways, by E. Franklin Frazier. 324 p. $2.25 
Leaflets describing the publications may be ob 
tained from the Commission. 


Alcohol Education 


Activities in Alcohol Education; Program 
Manual of Allied Youth, Inc. Washington, 
D. C., Allied Youth, Ine. (National Education 
Association Bldg.) 1941. 23 p. 25 cents. 


Programs for Allied Youth Posts and other youth 
groups engaged in alcohol fact-finding and alcohol 
free recreation. Deals with party plans, original 
types of games and outings, and month-by-month 
correlation of recreation with the educational pro 
grams. 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


by SUSAN O. FUTTERER and RUTH A. GRAY, U. S. Office of Education Library | 


Democracy 
Freedom or Fascism? New Haven, pub- 
lished for the Connecticut League of Women 


Voters by Yale University Press, 1940. 56 p. 
25 cents, single copy. (Order from: Yale 


University Press, New Haven, Conn.) 

suilds up an understanding and appreciation of 
democracy through a comparison of our way of life 
with that of Nazi Germany. Prepared for use in 
discussion groups, schools, adult education classes, 
ete.; questions for discussion at the end of each 
chapter. 


Social Services and Schools 

The Social Agencies and Public Education 
in New York City, by William Jansen. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachérs Col- 
University, 1940. 1386 p. 


lege, Columbia 


$1.85, 

Presents a brief discussion of the various types 
of social agencies available to the schools and sug 
gests ways in which cooperation can be increased 


* 


ry 
Recent Theses 
A list of received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may be 
horrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


recently 


ADAMS, CLIFFORD R. Individual differences in be 
havior resulting from experimentally induced frus 
Doctor's, 1940 Pennsylvania State Col 
lege. 195 p. ms 

Bottorr, EpNA A. An approach to an appreciation 
of art. Doctor's, 1940. Pennsylvania State Coilege 
263 p. ms 

BUCKNAM, MARGARET BE. A comparison of the 
fluency of oral recall with written recall in silent 
reading in geography in grade 5. Master's, 1941 
soston University. 72 p. ms. 

CAIN, MARY CLouGH. The historical development 
of State norma! schools for white teachers in Mary 
land. Doctor’s, 1941. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 184 p 

CHATTERTON, ROLAND H. Methods of lesson ob 
serving by pre-service student teachers; a Compara 
tive study. Doctor’s, 1940. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 137 p. 

DANTON, J. PeRIAM. The selection of books for 
college libraries: an examination of certain factors 
which affect excellence of selection. Doctor's, 1935. 
University of Chicago. 37 p. 

DeBorr, JOHN J. The emotional 
children to radio drama. Doctor’s, 1938. 
of Chicago. Vv. p. 

DRAKE, Errizr M. A study of the vocational 
choices of the seniors in Huntington High School 
and their relation to vocational interests and men 
Master’s, 1940. Hampton Institute. 


tration 


responses of 
University 


tal abilities 
83 p. ms. 

FeLi, Sister MARY LEONORR. The foundations of 
nativism in American textbooks, 1783-1860. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Catholic University of America 
259 p 

FRISTOE, Dewey F. A study of the facilities and 
practices in the off-campus rural elementary labora- 
tory schools of the State teachers colleges of Illinois 
Doctor’s, 1940. New York University. 168 p. ms 








GABELMAN, Lois 8S A guide to plays for Chri 
tian education. Master’s, 1939 Eastern Bapt 
Theological Seminary. 47 p. ms. 

GOLDFARB, WILLIAM. An investigation of reactigg 
time in older adults and its relationship to certajp 
observed mental test patterns Doctor's, 194} 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 75 p. 

GREENHOE, FLORENCE. Community contacts ang 
participation of teachers: an analysis of the com 
munity relationships of 9,122 public-school teacher 
selected as a national sample. Doctor's, 193% 
Ohio State University. 91 p. 

House, RALPH W. The efficiency of a program 
of initial instruction on the pronunciation skills y 
the fourth grade level as evidenced in skills growth 
Doctor’s, 1940. Pennsylvania State College. 4% 
p. ms. 

JOHNSON, Loaz W. The administrative functig 
of Engiish in the University of California: the eyo 
lution of the examination in subject A. Doctor's 
1938. University of California. 77 p 

KRAUSE, LAWRENCE J. The correlation of adjust 
ment and achievement in delinquent boys. Doctor's 
1941. Catholic University of America. 74 p. 

LACHUT, ADELINE N. An experiment with i} 
State-name test. Master's, 1940. Massachusetts 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 84 p. ms. 

MCAFEE, FLORENCE. A curriculum for the prepa 
ration of the general elementary teacher in relatiog 
to physical education. Doctor’s, 1939. New Yor 
University. 404 p. ms 

ROBINSON, ELEANOR L. A comparison of rating 
on the 1936 and the 1937 revisions of the Stanforé 
Binet intelligence scale at the first-grade leve 
Master's, 1940. 
p. ms. 

RoGcers, Marsorte K. A study of the pronuncia 
tion difficulties of Spanish-culture beginners. Mag 
ter’s, 1940. Texas College of Arts and Industrie 
48 p. ms, 

RUBIN, NATHAN. Safety and health of the schod 
child: a self-survey of school conditions and activi 
ties at a typical annex of a modern high schodl 
Master’s, 1939. New York University. 196 p. ms 

STROHOEFER, FRANCIS K. The development @ 
procedures for meeting leisure-time needs for boys 
an experiment in the organization and administration 
of a boys’ club as a phase of a leisure-time program 
for boys at Bayonne, N. J., conducted with limitd 
financial support. Doctor's, 1940. New York Uni 
versity. 127 p. ms. 

SUTTON, RACHEL 8. 
the elementary schools of Georgia. 
Ohio State University. 277 p. 

TROUTWEIN, W. Earte. An analysis of the active 
ties of coal mining for high school physics and chem 
istry courses at Robertsdale, Pa. Master's, 1940 
Pennsylvania State College. 43 p. ms 

WHITcOMB, BEATRICE. A study of the methods @ 
grading in girls’ physical education in the secondary 
Master’s, 1940 New Yo k Universit) 


Pennsylvania State College. 


The education of teachers fo 
Doctor's, 1940 


schools 
78 p. ms. 
WHITE, KENNETH I). 
cational services of State teachers colleges by the 
inclusion of a junior college program. Doctor's 
1940. New York University 129 p. ms. 
WILLMOTT, JOHN N High school boys electing 
industrial arts: a study of certain factors differen 
tiating the industrial arts group from the group nol 
electing industrial arts, Doctor’s, 1941 
College, Columbia University. 71 p. 
WILSON, IRMA. Mexico: a century of educational 
thought. Doctor's, 1941 Universit) 
376 p. 
WRIGHT, MARION M. T 
in New Jersey. Doctor's, 1940. 


Qo" 


Columbia University 227 p 


The expansion of the eda 


Columbia 


The education of Negroes 
Teachers College, 
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The New Italian Middle School 


by Howard R. Marraro, Romance Languages, Columbia University 


* *&* The School Charter (Carta 


della Scuola) which was pro- 





mulgated by the Grand Coun- 
cil of Fascism on February 15, 1939, 
and has been discussed in several educa- 
tional periodicals in the United States, 
was expected by the Italian authorities 
to begin to go into effect in September 
1939. Because of disturbed conditions, 
however, introduction of the reforms 
provided by the charter was postponed 
for at least a year. 

One of the first steps toward making 
the reforms effective was the adoption 
of the law of July 1, 1940, No. 899, in- 
stituting the new middle school (sewola 
This is a 


media). lower secondary 


school with a curriculum 3 years in 
duration for children normally from 11 
It is not 


a junior high school in the American 


to 15 years of age. inclusive. 


The age ranges 


are different: the instruction leading to 
admission to it is unlike that in the ele- 


sense of those words. 


mentary schools of this country; and 
graduation from it leads into types of 
higher secondary schools distinctly dif- 
ferent from the American senior high 
But like our junior high school 
it is exploratory in that the middle 


school. 


school in cooperation with the families 
is expected to orient the pupils in their 
choice of later studies. Plainly such 
orientation is needed, for the graduate 
of the middle school has a choice of 
eight or more types of higher secondary 
instruction: classical lyceum, scientific 
lyceum, teachers’ institute, and commer- 
cial technical institute, all with 5-year 
curricula; and agricultural institute, 
industrial institute, nautical institute, 
and institute for geometricians, all with 
In xddition there is 
the 3-year institute for women. 

This law of July 1, 1940, provided 
that the first classes (years) of the mid- 
dle school should be initiated in the 
school year 1940-41 and that in suc- 
ceeding years the second and _ third 
classes are to follow and thus gradually 
replace the three lower classes of the 


4-year curricula. 
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former gymnasiums, technical insti- 
tutes, and teachers’ institutes. 

A middle school may be established 
where there are at least 80 children for 
the 3 classes. The number of children 
in a class may not in any case be more 
than 30. The commune must provide 
the building, grounds, regular mainte- 
nance, and water, light, and heat. The 
State will provide the teaching staff. 
Admission, matriculation, and attend- 
ance fees are charged. 


Royal Decree 


The program of studies for these new 
schools was set out in Royal Decree of 
July 30, 1940, No. 1174, and is as follows : 





| Hours per 


week 
Subject 

I | iil 

Religion l l l 
Italian, Latin, history, geography 116 | 16 | 15 
Mathematics ; 3 3 3 
Drawing 2 2 2 
Military science or home economics l 
Total 22 | 22 | 22 
Physical education 2. wae 
Work 2 2 2 





The general discussion of the pro- 
gram emphasizes the fact that the 
method of teaching is far more impor- 
tant than the content of the subject 
studied. The anthologies to be used in 
the various classes will furnish teachers 
and pupils the necessary reading mat- 
ter. However, it is pointed out that 
there is no set group of authors to be 
studied. The class libraries which are 
to be established in every middle school 
will supply the need for supplementary 
reading. According to the new decree, 
reading will constitute the very life of 
this school, since it aims to instil in the 
mind of pupils the idea of the “dignity” 
of study. In fact the chief aim of the 
entire curriculum is to give the students 
a vivid realization of this “dignity” and 
to incite and encourage them toward 
loftier human ideals. 

The middle school must conduct its 
work in an atmosphere of friendliness 


so that the personality of the pupils 
may be revealed more readily and de- 
veloped more fully. Accordingly, 
teachers must not resort to empirical 
methods or to external expediencies. 
Rather, they must encourage and stimu- 
late the spirit of spontaneity in students 
and “live” as far as possible in constant 
association with them. However, in 
developing the individuality of pupils, 
school teachers are instructed to bear 
constantly in mind the “higher collee- 
tive exigencies” of society. 

The object and scope of each subject 
studied in the middle school, as pre- 
scribed by the decree, are as follows: 

Religion —The programs of study 
previously fixed by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities are approved. 

Italian.—The chief aim in the teach- 
ing of Italian is to arouse an interest 
in reading. 
and books in class libraries must develop 


Accordingly, anthologies 


and strengthen a love for the world of 
art and culture, a task which may best 
be accomplished in children by firing 
their imagination. The 
lected must serve as a positive guide in 
making children feel “the poetry of lan- 
guage.” In the study of grammar the 
aim is to give students the tools nec- 


passages se- 


essary for the acquisition of a knowledge 
of reading, writing, and speaking, so as 
to develop a proper appreciation of lit- 
erature. In order to enable students to 
acquire more readily a personal style 
in their writing, in place of the dry 
old-fashioned and traditional themes, 
pupils of the middle school are encour- 
aged to write their own “chronicles or 
diaries,” that is. records of moments of 
inspiration, of daily events, and of other 
significant incidents in their daily lives. 
Classical literature is not neglected al- 
though the curriculum also includes 
modern Italian and foreign writers. 
Latin.—The teaching of Latin gram- 
mar in this school emphasizes the dis- 
ciplinary value of the subject as a means 
of logical training of the mind. In ad- 
dition to a grammatical analysis of the 





language, the study includes the reading 
of selected passages from the Gospel, 
Cornelius Nepos, especially accounts of 
Hannibal and Cato, and other Latin 
authors. 

History—The textbooks the 
teaching of history, prepared by out- 
standing historians and writers, stress 
the most important characteristics of 
each epoch. The selected passages are 
designed to arouse the interest and 
“cult” of students in Italian history. 
In this stage of their education students 
must be made to feel in a concrete man- 
ner the life of their country, its vicissi- 
tudes, and the most typical manifesta- 
tions of its civilization. Throughout 
the whole course in history, Italy serves 
as the nucleus and the point of orienta- 
tion of the growing spiritual interests of 
pupils. The vivid and dramatic repre- 
sentation of the most significant events, 
the presentation of the most outstanding 
figures of ancient, medieval, and modern 
history aim to arouse and develop such 
a keen interest in the subject that stu- 
dents are made to feel as though they 
are actual participants in the historical 
events. Beginning with such topics as 
the flowering of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion including the Persian wars, the rise 
of Rome, and the work of the Empire 
and its civilization, the 3-year course in 
history covers the development of Chris- 
tianity; the Church of Rome and the 
Popes; feudalism ; the power and wealth 
of Italian cities, especially Genoa, Pisa, 
and Amalfi; the struggle of the com- 
munes for their independence and 
growth; the Signorie and principalities; 
the Renaissance ; the efforts of the Euro- 
pean powers to subjugate and conquer 
Italy; the House of Savoy and _ its 
princes from Emmanuel Filiberto to 
Charles Emmanuei II; the Risorgi- 
mento from Parini and Alfieri to Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor 
Smmanuel; the return of Italy to 
Africa; the Worid War and the Fascist 
revolution ; the new Italian Empire with 
emphasis on the ancient grandeur of 
Rome; the war of the Axis powers and 
the hoped-for-by-them triumph of the 
principles of the Fascist revolution 
throughout the world. 

Geography—tIn the teaching of this 
subject the emphasis is to show the role 


for 


played by Italians in the discovery of 
countries outside of Europe, emphasiz- 
ing their natural resources and their 
commercial relations with Italy. Stu- 
dents also receive a clear and complete 
description of each European country, 
with special emphasis on the relation 
between the natural resources and the 
economic, political, military, and ex- 
pansionistic conditions. The passages 
selected for reading show Italy in the 
Mediterranean as her natural geograph- 
This is followed by 
a careful study of the organic work of 
the Fascist régime in all fields of en- 
deavor and particularly in drainage and 
irrigation works, industrial develop- 
ment, and the exploitation of mineral 
resources in the development of eco- 


ical environment. 


nomic self-sufficiency—all factors re- 

sponsible for the revival of Italy. 
Mathematics.—The work consists of 

practical and 


arithmetic; problems in square root, 


exercises problems in 
ratio, and simple interest; triangles, 
parallelograms, and geometrical propo- 
sitions; elementary principles of algebra 
and simple equations; areas of quadri- 
laterals, trapezium, pyramids, ete. 

Drawing.—This course is correlated 
with the study of geography, geometry, 
and military science. It includes the 
study of principles of mechanical draw- 
ing; the drawing of geographical and 
topographical maps; free-hand draw- 
ing; reproductions of drawings of 
machines, ete. 

Military science—The programs ap- 
proved by the Royal Decree of Septem- 
ber 23, 1937, No. 1711, for the teaching 
of the first grade of military science are 
applied here. 

Home economics.—In this course par- 
ticular attention is paid to the love of 
family life, hygiene of the child and 
home, the care of the sick child, methods 
of preservation of clothes and furni- 
ture, the role of woman in the home, ele- 
mentary knowledge of foods, dietetics, 
and infant 
keeping an economical budget in the 


feeding, and methods of 


management of homes. 

Physical Education—The programs 
prepared by the organization of the 
Italian Lictor Youth (Gioventu Tta- 
liana del Littorio) are applied here. 

Editor’s Note—This article con- 
tributed by Dr. Marraro, comes 


through the cooperation of the 
Comparative Education Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, with 
the purpose of presenting a factual 


description of the plan and opera- 


tion of the new Italian middle 
school. Through such informa- 


tion the Comparative Education 
Division seeks to keep readers in- 
formed about in other 
countries. 


education 


* 
Every State Reached 

Reporting on the first 6 months of its 
service, the Information Exchange, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, showed 
on September 15 that it had reached 
every State in the Union and virtually 
every branch of educational service. 

Outstanding in this report was the 
fact that requests have been propor- 
tionately equal from rural communities, 
towns, and large cities, as from local or- 
ganizations, such as women’s clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and community 
services, in addition to the long list of 
schools and colleges which have been 
reached. 

Several new topics will be added to 
the present list of 14 subjects, all of 
which come under the general heading 
of education and Packets 
under each topic are prepared for the 


defense. 


various educational levels—elementary, 
secondary, higher, and adult. Among 
the preparation are 
Homemaking and National Defense, 
Nutrition, Propaganda, Material for 


new topics in 


Forums, and many others. 

As with the packets already prepared, 
which are constantly being revised, 
specialists in various fields will select 
periodicals and other publications 
which will be assembled into packets 
under one heading and loaned free. 

The usefulness of the exchange de- 
pends also upon the cooperation of 
teachers and schools, who are asked to 
contribute new ideas, publications, de- 
scriptions of programs, and other sug- 
gestions. In this way the packets can 
be adapted genuinely to the present 
needs and activities. 

A list of packets available for loan 
may be obtained free by writing to the 
Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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State Departments of Education 


Elementary School Supervision 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education 


xxx Since the days of Horace 
Mann, as Massachusetts re- 
ports, the department of edu- 
cation in that State has had an interest 
in the problems of teaching at the ele- 
mentary school level. It is no doubt 
true that in each of the 48 States the 
very existence of a State department 





of education has meant some attention 
to the problems of elementary school in- 
struction. An historical survey shows 
that real concern for elementary educa- 
tion began with the appointment of a 
staff member who because of training or 
experience, or both, recognized the need 
of elementary school teachers for help 
and stimulation. But elementary su- 
pervision, so named, did not appear in 
State departments of education until 


the turn of the present century. 
Beginnings 


During the period 1900-10 six States 
introduced elementary supervision with 
Wisconsin (1901) and Connecticut 
(1903) the first among them. Twenty- 
nine States during the next 10-year 
period, 1910-20, made some specific pro- 
vision for supervision at the elementary 
school level. In the following decade, 
1920-30, 8 more States came into the 
fold; and between 1930-40 there were 
3 more. Two States have apparently 
never designated a person as definitely 
responsible for elementary supervision, 
although some services are rendered at 
this level. Historically speaking, then, 


| Supervision of elementary schools is a 


development of the past 40 years. The 
beginnings were chiefly in rural or 
small-town schools since only in first 
and second class cities were there local 
elementary supervisors in the early 
1900's. 


Characteristics 


Supervision at the elementary school 
level when directed from a State de- 


partment of education cannot be 
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thought of as a personal relationship 
between staff members and hundreds or 
thousands of teachers in the field. The 
State elementary supervisor exercises 
leadership by making available tech- 
niques, materials, and situations which 
will stimulate local study of community 
problems, and at the same time sets up 
machinery needed to coordinate activ- 
ities in every part of the State so that 
sharing of worth-while experiences may 
Perhaps the greatest service of 
the supervisor comes in assisting local 
groups to interpret their plans and pro- 
grams, not only in terms of immediate 
values, but also in prospect and retro- 


oceur. 


spect. 

The commonly accepted definition of 
supervision has been synonymous for 
some time with the improvement of in- 
struction. An part of this 
function, especially within the past 15 


essential 


years has been the emphasis upon cur- 
riculum Study groups in 
local communities have contributed to 
the development of such programs. 
The use of democratic procedures to de- 
velop curriculum guides or to revise 
courses of study is one of the marked 


programs. 


characteristics of current supervisory 
practice. It stands in contrast to the 
techniques of an earlier concept of 
supervision which emphasized inspec- 
tion, and acquisition of skill for its own 
sake. Improvement of instruction in 
the present commonly accepted sense 
has been broadened to apply to all types 
of learning experiences both in the 
classroom and in the community which 
can be used to develop a well-rounded 
citizen. 

An analysis of organization of State 
departments of education shows that 
the elementary supervisor may make 
his plans for action independently, or 
that he may cooperate with other super- 
visors and services, or that his plans are 
coordinated with those of other super- 
visors through a division of instruction. 


But the trend is toward cooperation 
with others regardless of the basis 
which serves as an organizing center 
within any given State department. 
These three characteristics, then : Lead- 
ership, democratic procedures, and co- 
operation are evidenced in the working 
relationships of those persons respon- 
sible for State ele- 
mentary schools. 


supervision of 


Who Is Responsible for Elementary 
Supervision? 


There are two ways of looking at the 
question of responsibility for elemen- 
tary school supervision in State depart- 
ments of education. The first 
consider it from the standpoint of au- 
thorization in the law, and the second 
is to examine it from the standpoint of 
what actually exists as supervision in 
the various State departments. 


is to 


Legal Authorization 


At the elementary school level a va- 
riety of practices exist among States in 
the nature of the legal enactment under 
which supervision is established as a 
function of the State department of 
education. In all States supervision of 
public elementary schools is based wpon 
direct or implied powers granted by 
law to the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, or to the State board of 
education, or to both jointly. A num- 
ber of States go no further than this 
general provision, but five-sixths of 
them by law either permit or require 
the employment of assistants, or spe- 
cifically establish the position of ele- 
mentary supervisor in the law. How- 
ever, the existence of law does not in- 
sure that the service of such assistants 
or supervisors will be available, since 
States operate within the limits of 
appropriations. 

For purposes of this study, States 
have been classified in three groups on 
the basis of the authority given the 








State superintendent of schools or the 
State board of education, or both 
jointly, (1) to supervise the schools of 
the State; (2) to employ assistants; or 
(3) to appoint an elementary super- 
visor or the equivalent when the posi- 
tion has been established by law. Eight 
States operate under the first provision, 
30 under the second, and 10 under the 
third. 

In general, there is no radical differ- 
ence in the type of service rendered un- 
der these three plans. The quality of 
supervision seems to depend upon fac- 
tors unrelated to the nature of the au- 
thorization. It is an open question 
whether it is desirable for State laws 
to exist in the form of such general 
rules and regulations that the place 
ment of a person responsible for ele 
mentary education on the State depart 
ment staff is left to the State superin 
tendent himself or whether the position 
should be established in the law. 


Various Individuals in the Total Picture 


The typical State elementary super- 
visor has not more than one full-time 
or part-time assistant to help in a pro- 
gram of supervision which covers a 
range of grades 1 to 8, serving the needs 
of hundreds, and sometimes several 
thousands of schools. He is usually re- 
sponsible to the State superintendent, 
although there is a trend toward plac- 
ing him within a division of instruction 
to whose director he is responsible. 
Statements concerning qualifications 
are meager and range from the require- 
ment that he be a well-qualified person 
to one that calls for a master’s degree, 
with experience as an elementary school 
teacher and as an administrator. The 
responsibilities may be roughly classi 
fied as both administrative and 
instructional. 

Naturally, there are variations in 
State set-ups for supervision. In nine 
States there are a sufficient number of 
supervisors ranging from three to 
eight, so that they can be assigned on 
a regional basis. In three instances, 
these regional supervisors work at the 
elementary level only, in the others at 
elementary and secondary. In several 
States, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ten- 
nessee, regional supervisors from the 
State teachers colleges work closely 


R4 


with the State elementary supervisor or 
supervisors, 

The county supervisor who is vari- 
ously known as a helping teacher or a 
supervising teacher is considered as a 
member of the State elementary super- 
visory staff in those States where he is 
paid wholly or partly by State funds. 
This is true in Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin. A num- 
ber of States including Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia reported county supervisors 
in some or many of the counties. These 
persons were hired by and paid by the 
county. 

The county superintendent is consid- 
ered in 
member of the State elementary super 
visory staff although officially there is 
no connection other than an informal 


some States as an important 


working relationship. In a consider- 
able number of States he is the person 
through whom the elementary super 
visor endeavors to influence instruc- 
tion. 

[t is the responsibility of the State 
elementary supervisor to weave to 
gether the contributions of these vari 
ous individuals in such a way as to 
represent instructional leadership 


within the State. 


How Do State Elementary Supervisors 
Spend Their Time? 


The elementary supervisor must be 
a specialist as well as a generalist. He 
must be able to give definite help to 
classroom teachers, and yet must be able 
to see problems and their solution on 
The activities of 
an elementary supervisor are many and 


a State-wide basis. 


varied. From among them it is pos- 
sible to those which are most 
important from the standpoint of fre- 
quency of both within a 
State, and from State to State, as well 
as those which represent innovations. 


select 


occurrence 


Variety of Activities 


Of all the activities mentioned a 
greater proportion of the supervisor's 
time goes to curriculum study used as 


a means of improving instruction. 


Overlapping, but frequently used inde 
7) | 4 @ 
pendently, are activities such as: 


1. Conferences on State, regional, and locq 
basis, as well as with individuals. 

2. Planning demonstration lessons for thp 
improvement of teachers in service. 

3. Working in close relationship with super 
visors from State teachers colleges ang 
universities. 

4. Planning, carrying out, and reporting re 
search projects based on State prob 
lems. 

5. Visiting schools for purposes of appraisal 
or to guide teacher observers. 

6. Receiving and approving requests for ae 
creditation. 

7. Planning and with 


working committers 


to develop publications at the ele 
mentary level and seeing them through 
the press. 
8S. Giving addresses before State, regional 
and local professional groups, and lay 
organizations. 
%. Answering correspondence both State and 
National. 
10. Encouraging interest in and knowledge 
about the use of radio and visual aid 
safety education, speech education. 
11. Taking responsibility for establishment 
and supervision of school libraries wher 
there is no State supervisor of libraries 
Doing the same for other special fields 
that affect elementary education, whe | 
there is no specialist available. 
12. Writing 


magazine articles, 


summer 


teaching in 
annual re 
ports, sending out supervisory bulletins 
working on committees, 


schools, making 


These are the activities which in the 
main occupy the time of the State ele 
mentary supervisor. Several of thest 
deserve more than passing mention. 


Most Important Activities 


More than half the States have defi 
nitely organized curriculum programs 
in which the elementary supervisor pat 
ticipates. 
are working to set up curriculum guide 
which are to be building 
courses of study to fit the needs of the 
local community; or to revise existing 


In these States committee 


used in 





courses of study for various subject) 
fields, and from elementary througl 
high school. In other States courses 
of study are being built for individual 
subjects or for a particular grade o 
grades without respect to any working| 
philosophy set up for the State as a, 
whole, for all aspects of the curriculum. 

The building of curriculum programs 
viewed as a technique for the improve 
ment of instruction represents a very 
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complex activity reaching out from the 
State department with a great many 
ramifications. Such programs are apt 
to extend over a period of time and to be 
concerned with elementary education 
not in isolation but as part of a con- 
tinuous program for kindergarten or 
Em- 
phasis is given to making the teacher 


grade 1 through grades 12 or 14. 


a key person in the production of ma- 
terials, to expanding the concept of 
education to include all the opportuni- 
ties any given community has to offer 
for the education of its children: and 
to bringing in lay persons as active 
participants in the formulation of a 
program. 

The conference is used in a wide vari 
ety of forms—State, regional, local, and 
individual. It may be thought of, fur 
ther, in terms of the participants 
teachers, county superintendents, school 
administrators, principals, supervisors, 
local boards of education, lay groups, or 
a combination of some or all of these. 
Closely related to these two factors is 
the that the 


which is largely dependent upon the 


form conference’ takes, 


purpose. Represented are the institute, 
the newer instructional workshop, the 
conference based on organized visiting, 
round tables, discussion groups, study 
groups, and working committees. Some 
types are better suited to long-time ac 
tivities; others to 


current problems 


which can be solved easily. The term 
“conference” is used to apply to many 
techniques for securing the sharing of 
experiences. 

The working relationships of State 
departments of education with State 
teachers colleges and universities repre- 
sent one of the most fruitful types of su- 
pervisory effort. Sixteen States men- 
tioned this type of activity, giving 
specific illustrations. Included were 
curriculum building and revision, cur- 
riculum workshops, conferences, joint 
Visitation of 


schools, demonstrations, 


and other related activities. 
Unique Activities 


In the long list of activities there were 
au number of activities which did not 
appear frequently as did the three just 
described, but they seemed to be signifi- 
cant because of their purpose or their 
scheme of organization. Among these 
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were a traveling clinic for the examina- 
tion and treatment of children with 
speech, reading, and hearing difficulties. 
Fourteen such clinics sponsored by the 
State department and the State teachers 
colleges in the State of Washington 
were held during 1938-39. Not only 
were children cared for, but teachers 
received information of use in working 
with language handicaps in their class- 
rooms, and interest in remedial work 
was stimulated. 

New York State has in its divisions 
of elementary education a bureau of 
child development and parent education 
which gives emphasis to the early ele- 
mentary years. Three publications, in 
the form of curriculum guide for the 
2-5-year-old, the 5-year-old, and the 6-, 
7-, and 8-year-old are available. 

Both Alabama and Pennsylvania have 

concerned themselves with the quality 
of supervision in local situations. In 
the former State the superviors of ele- 
mentary education locates prospective 
elementary school supervisors and coun- 
sels with superintendents in regard to 
using them to fill available positions. 
In Pennsylvania a set of suggestive re- 
quirements for elementary supervisors 
has been developed and the recommen- 
dation made that in counties having as 
sistant superintendents, either that per- 
son or the superintendent qualify for 
supervision at the elementary level. 

In Texas, the program for elementary 
education receives support from an ad- 
visory committee composed of three 
members from each of several organiza- 
tions in the State. Among their activi- 
ties was the request to the State super- 
appoint a further 
committee to work out a schedule for 


intendent to 


the training of elementary teachers. 
Copies of this report went to every 
county and city superintendent, every 
elementary principal, and every col- 
lege—4,000 in all, county superintend- 
ents urged teachers to take the courses 
indicated. 

The beginners’ day program in North 
Carolina is a State-wide project set up 
for two purposes : To secure information 
concerning the child before actual school 
entrance, and to orient parents. In co- 
operation with the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation the division of instructional 
service plans a 1-day program during 


the spring term in centrally located 
schools. Parents bring the child to 
school for enrollment, for physical ex- 
amination, and for introduction to first- 
grade work. 


A Look Ahead in State Elementary 
Supervision 
State elementary supervisors face cur- 
rent problems with characteristic frank- 
They recognize the need for more 
funds. Upon this factor depends in- 
creased personnel which is needed to 


ness. 


give expert assistance to the classroom 
teacher, to provide equipment and mate- 
rials for learning, to build new school- 
houses, to lengthen school terms, to pre- 
vent 
further publications, and to provide 
larger travel funds and more secretarial 
Other current problems exist in 


overcrowding, to make possible 


help. 
the lack of well-trained rural teachers, 
in excessive teacher turn-over in rural 
and village schools and of county super- 
intendents who must stand for reelection 
There are problems, too, 
The 
employment of a high-school-trained 
administrator for an elementary school 


every 2 years. 
in the administration of schools. 


osition ; the existence of too many small 
schools; the need of standards for the 
kindergarten ; and inadequate coordina- 
tion of special fields represent a few 
problems of this type. Solutions can 
be arrived at by providing for equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity for com- 
munities within the State, and from 
State to State; by rethinking teacher- 
education curricula both nationally and 
on a State-wide basis; and by modify- 
ing administrative set-ups in State and 
local units so as to make possible con- 
tinuity of supervisory effort. 

Any attempt to focus attention upon 
certain features of supervision at the 
elementary school level necessarily over- 
looks some types of contributions, not 
because they are of little value, but be- 
cause only those elements can be stressed 
which have significance for educational 
programs in each of the 48 States. The 
two most significant trends in present 
programs are the various plans being 
used to bring about localization or de- 
centralization of supervision, and coop- 
erative working relationships that are 
in the process of development within 
State departments of education. 
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A Long Waiting List 


“The waiting list 
So reads a recent report of the jewelry trade 
school at Attleboro, Mass. 

The school was opened 7 years ago in a 
second floor of a factory located in the 
heart of the city’s industrial Be- 
cause of the limited space available only 20 
students can be accommodated at one time. 

The course provides instruction in three 
general phases of the jewelry trade—tool 
making, die cutting, and bench work. High 
scholastic and teaching standards have been 
maintained. Teachers are required to have 
had at least 10 years of shop experience, and 
only boys who have completed the eighth 


is usually a long one.” 


center. 


grade are accepted for training. It is sig 
nificant also that many of the youth who 


enroll are high-school graduates. 

To complete the courses, students 
attend shop classes for 4 hours a day, and 
must spend the rest of the day in the class- 
room receiving instruction in 
as English, physics, history, 
and applied design. 

Evidence of the practicability of the jew 
elry trade course is the fact that many of 
the more than 600 youths who have been 
trained in the course since it have 
been employed before they 
pleted the course, at wages ranging from $14 
to $21 a week. 

The Attleboro public schools had the coop- 
eration of the jewelry trade, in planning and 
setting up training for the 
school. Nearly all the lathes, benches, and 
precision tools needed for the course have 
been secured from local firms; in fact there 
is now more machinery available than there 
is space to hold it. 


must 


such subjects 


mathematics, 


started 


actually com- 


jewelry trade 


200 Uses 


Many types of low-cost electrical equipment 
used on the farm are discussed and their con- 
struction and servicing described in the bulle- 
tin Building Electrica] Equipment for the 
Farm, recently prepared in cooperation with 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 

This bulletin contains analyses of the steps 
involved in constructing and 
electrical equipment as poultry water-warm 
ultra-violet reflectors for poultry, pig 
brooders, hotbeds, stock-tank water heaters, 


repairing such 
ers, 


portable motors, motor dollies, chick brood 
ers and pens, room-cooling units, and garden 
irrigating devices. It lists over 200 uses for 
electricity on the farm, it defines many of the 
commonly used electrical terms, and it lists 
important references on electricity. And on 
the inside page of the bulletin cover in bold 


a 


THE VOCATIONAL 





= 


SUMMARY 


ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


type are 12 safety rules to be observed in 
handling electricity. 

In short, the bulletin is intended as a guide 
for teachers of vocational agriculture who in- 
clude in their teaching schedule, instruction 
in maintenance and repair of farm electrical 
should prove especially valu- 
with training 
courses for farm youth. The new publication, 
Voeational Division Bulletin 209, Office of 


Education, may be obtained from the Govern- 


equipment. It 


able in connection defense 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 


20 cents a copy. 


School and Industry cooperate 


A week-about shop and related subjects 


course has been established in a watch com 
pany in W'altham, Mass., with the cooperation 
of the Waltham Trade School. 

The 40 boys enrolled in the course last year 
work in the 
factory and related academic work in 
the trade school. They were paid the wages 
required by Federal and worked the 
standard of ‘hours. They followed 
with 


alternated between actual local 


and 


law 
number 
the regular factory routine 
time clock and time records and work inspec- 
tion. 


respect to 


Classroom work consisted of instruction 
in English, hygiene, safety, social studies, his 
and 
One period was given to shop 


related science, mathematics, ma- 


chine drawing. 
This period 


tory, 


discussion. was devoted to a 
discussion of difficulties arising in shop opera- 
and methods of guarding against these 
difficulties in the future. 

At the conclusion of the course students were 
free to seek employment in other industries or 
be taken into the watch company, 
this course, D. H. Shay, 


industrial education in Massa 


tion 


Commenting on 
supervisor of 
chusetts, says: “This is another example of an 
earning and learning program, which provides 
skilled workers for Massachusetts industries.” 


Teacher-Training Problems 

Finding prospective trainees for teaching 
developing procedures for 
their developing curricula for 
more effective preparation of teachers and 


home economics, 


selection, 


meeting the problem of short 
teachers are 


leaders, and 


home economies 
problems with which home eco 
institutions are at 
problems 


tenure of 
among the 
teacher-training 
These 


nomics 
present confronted. are 
enumerated and suggestions for solving them 
are given in Mise. 2589, Report of Teacher- 
Conference in Home Economics, 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This publication is an outline 
the discussions of teacher-training problems 
carried on at a special conference called by 
the Office of Education in Chicago last spring. 


training 


r 


report of 


An Effective Joint Program 


Agriculture and home economics teachey 
in Wyoming County, Pa., are cooperating jj 
an effective youth education program. 

Started in 1938-39 in one community, this 
program has been expanded until in 1939-4 
six programs were in operation in as man 
different communities. programs apr 
serving about 100 young men and 100 young 


These 


women. 

The procedure followed by the county agri 
cultural and homemaking advisers in organ 
izing this county joint program was to call 
a meeting of agriculture and home economig 
teachers to discuss part-time education fo 
youth. At this method was de 
veloped for conducting a survey of all young 
The county 
district 


meeting a 


men and women in the county. 


was divided into districts and each 


teacher assigned that 


was surveyed by a 
responsibility. 

Each district wus allotted a_ series of 
identifying numbers. District No. 1, for in 
stance, was assigned numbers 1—199, inclusive; 
district No. 2, 200-399; and other districts 





accordingly. In his survey, the teacher was 
expected to get the name, address, location, / 
and other information concerning each pros 
part-time number being 
designate Spot 
map was prepared showing the location by 
Cards contait 
welt 


pective student, a 


used to each prospect. A 
numbers of those surveyed. 
ing information 
placed in the files. 
formation was available at 
individual represented by 
on the map. 


about each prospect 
In this way complete in 
any time on the 


a specific numbe 


Every Town Over 2,000 

Every town in West Virginia with a popt 
than 2,000 has a part 
itinerant of dis 
Particularly significant, 


lation of more now 
time, evening, or 
tributive education. 
in this connection is the statement contained 
from the State that “No 
official,” who 
“has rejected i 


program 


in a recent report 


city business man or school 


assistance has been sought 





program.” The rea 
is because the sample 
offered during 1939-40 revealed t 
the value of the The® 
the West Virginia states 
“dealt with real was # 
tie-up in the betweel 
classroom instruction and the actual prob 
lems and conditions met with by students il 
Every topic considered 


distributive education 
son? Apparently, it 
courses 
training. 
report 
There 


retailers, 
classes, 
problems.” 
courses 


close given, 


actual employment. 
in the course, so the State reports, is of al 

nature—the kind o 
be translated into doing 


extremely practical 
learning that may 
within a day, a week, or a month. 
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“With such practical training,” the State 
reports, “students enrolled in the distribu 
tive education courses are finding new pride 
in their employment, as retail store workers. 
They are learning the value of securing in- 
formation regarding the merchandise they 
sell that will enable them to advise their 
customers as to its quality and its uses 
There is a tendency on the part of 


workers to view their jobs as their lifework. 


these 


Merchants, on the other hand, are seeking 
workers trained in these courses. 

The number of training programs in dis 
West Virginia in 
5 short-term evening extension 


tributive education in 
creased from 
programs as of June 30, 1941, to 64 programs 
in October 1941. Of this number, 12 were 
cooperative part-time and evening extension 
programs. The 64 programs, it should be 
explained, were distributed through 47 cities 
and towns ranging in population from 2,431 
to 78,836, as compared with 5 cities in which 
n operation on July 1, 1940, 
1941. 


The West Virginia program of distributive 


programs were 
and 14 cities on July 1, 


education has been established through the 
efforts of 8. J. Higginbotham, State super- 
visor of distributive education, W. W. Trent, 
State superintendent of free schools, and 
executive officer of the State board for voca 
education in with local 


tional cooperation 


leadership. 


Latest reports indicate that by the end of 
the current West Virginia will have 
cooperative, part-time distributive education 
in all towns with a population of 8,000 or 
more, and evening extension programs in all 


year 


towns of 1,200 or more. 


All Teachers Should Have It 


A basic course in guidance should be re- 
quired of all prospective teachers. This is 
the conclusion reached in the recent confer- 
ence at Duke University composed of 65 
delegates representing 16 North Carolina 
colleges, the State department of public in- 
struction, and the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. 8. Office of 
Education, and administrators and 
teachers. 

This conference recommended further for 
North Carolina teacher-training institutions 
that: 

1. Those offering specialized courses in 
guidance on the undergraduate level give due 
consideration to the education and experience 
of persons authorized to give instruction in 
such courses. 


public 


2. Preparation for specialized service in 
guidance be restricted to the graduate level 
and be predicated upon successful teaching 
experience. 


3. Graduate schools include in their of- 


The 49 West Virginia towns here indicated, comprising all municipalities of 2,000 population or 
over, now operate distributive education programs. 
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ferings all of the important elements of a 
guidance program. 

4. Any consideration of the proper areas 
of guidance include the needs of individuals 
the span of life, rather than a 
to any particular period of de- 


throughout 
restriction 
velopment. 

5. Institutions having adequate extension 
facilities offer appropriate courses in guid- 
ance for the in-service improvement of teach- 
ers and that these courses be built around the 
needs of the local community. 

6. The problem of certification for spe- 
cialized service in guidance be deferred until 
a further study is made and the issues clari- 
fied. In the meantime, where public-school 
administrators contemplate the development 
of a guidance program, members of the reg- 
ular staff may be delegated to conduct the 
work in guidance when their 
qualifications are approved by the State 
supervisor of occupational information and 
guidance. 


specialized 


Interesting Figures 


It will be news to some persons that at the 
close of the school year 1938-39, 10,197 or 72 
percent of 14,121 public high schools from 
which returns were received by the U. S. Office 
of Education were offering home economics 
education courses, 

The findings of the Office of Education in 
its study of “home economics in public high 
schools,” indicate that size of school and size 
of community are among the factors which 
determine whether or not home economics in- 
struction is offered. For instance, home eco- 
nomics was offered by approximately 90 per- 
cent of the schools reporting in towns of 
2,500 to 10,000 and also in cities of 10,000 
population or greater. Only 57 percent of 
the schools located in the open country and 
only 65 percent of the schools in villages 
reported home economics courses, 

The enrollment of girls in home economics 
classes in the schools studied was 1,135,040 
or almost half of the girls enrolled in all 
courses; and the enrollment of boys, 28,889 
or about 1 percent of those in all courses. 

Other items on which information was 
obtained in the Office of Education study 
are: Grades in which honie economics courses 
are offered; the time devoted to such 
courses: the content of the courses offered ; 
the direction and supervision of home ex- 
periences of pupils enrolled in the courses; 
the extent to which home economies courses 
for adults are provided. 

The results of the study are incorporated 
in Vocational Division Bulletin No. 213, U. 8. 
Office of Education, issued under the title, 
Home Economics in Public High Schools, 
which may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 
cents a copy. 


* 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 





Secret Service man demonstrating ‘‘Know Your Money Lessons.’ 


@ How to know counterfeit what to 
do about it, and how to guard against forged 
Government the 
treated in Know Your Money, a recent illus 
trated publication of the U. S. Secret 
of the Treasury Department, which costs 10 
A few simple rules are given which 
(See 


money, 


checks are some of topics 


Service 


cents. 
will help in the detection of bad money. 
illustration. ) 


@ In war industries women’s employment in 
volves lifting much 
regular industry. 
expansion of their woman 
pressed the need for a simple outline of the 


heavier loads than in 


Employers considering, an 


labor foree ex 


problems involved and the steps necessary to 


women workers. Methods for con 


protect 


serving the health of workers were 


studied by the Women’s Bureau, and Special 


women 


Bulletin No. 2, Lifting Heavy Weights in 
Defense Industries, was prepared. Price, 5 
cents. 

Ba 


Courtesy U.S. Secret Service. 


@ Recent studies of the diets of families in 
the United States made by a food economist 
of the Bureau of Home the 
United States Department of Agriculture, dis- 
that millions of 
people in the United States have poor diets; 


Economics, of 


closed among other facts 


that farm families fare better than village or 


city families; that large food expenditures do 


1.ot guarantee good diets; and that there is 
no one perfect diet plan. Are We Well Fed? 
Gureau of Home Economics Miscellaneous 


No. 


data on 


103, 
diet. 


Publication eontains additional 


factual 15 cents. 
@ Names of engaged in 


teaching, research, or demonstration in agri- 


persons directly 


culture and home economics are given in 


Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agricul- 
ture in Land-Grant Colleges, and Experiment 
Stations, 1940-41, Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 420, an annual 
directory issued by the Office of Experiment 


Stations. Price, 20 cents. 


@ Under the Immigration Act of 1924, 4g 
nonquota alien student is classed as “an 


immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 
15 years of age, and who seeks to enter the 


United States solely for the purpose of study 


at an accredited school, college, academy, 


seminary, or university, particularly desig. 
nated by him, and approved by the Attorney 
General.” Educational Institutions Approved 
by the Attorney General in accordance with 
ict of 1924, 


lists the organizations, universities and col- 


Section 4 (E) of the Immigration 


leges, junior colleges and secondary schools, 
and professional and technical schools which 
bave been approved by the Justice Depart- 
ment in which alien students may carry on 


their studies. 10 cents. 


@ Attracting birds has some disadvantages 
as well as advantages one learns from Depart- 
ment of the Interior Bulletin 
No. 1, Attracting 
Bureau of Biological 


Conservation 


There are 
various means of attracting birds, such as 


Survey. 


protection, landscaping, encouraging nesting, 
supplying water, feeding, and cultivating food 
supplies, each of which has its responsibilities, 
Drawings of catproof fences, sheet-metal tree 
guards, a bird fountain and bath, a food shelf, 
a coconut larder, a knitted food container, 4 
food stick with shelf, a homemade food hop- 
per, a stationary food house, and a revolving 
food illustrate the bulletin showing 
the various methods of attracting birds. 5 


house 
cents. 


@ The story of the making of steel and its fab 
rication into commercial shapes and products 
is shown in a new motion picture film produced 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Mines, 
of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, in cooperation with one of the large 
The film (silent) is divided 
one-reel 


steel companies. 
into the following 
subjects: Raw materials; The refining of steel; 
Flat rolled products; structural 
shapes; Rails, wheels, and axles; Wire and wir 
products; and Pipe and tube manufacture. 
Copies of this film in 16-millimeter size 
may be had for schools, 
churches, colleges, and others interested. Ap- 
plications for the use of the films should be ad- 


seven separate 


Bars and 


exhibition by 


dressed to the Bureau of Mines Experiment / 


Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No charge is made for the use of the films, al- 
though the exhibitor is expected to pay tran* 
portation costs. 
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Legal Provisions 


State Financial Support for School Libraries’ 


by Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School Libraries 


K*KK Th 


if 


old axiom 
stronger than its weakest link, the super- 


echool of today i8 only as 
Strong as its library faciliti Ss. 
With this paraphrase of the 
about a chain being no 
intendent of schools in Lewiston, Maine. 
introduces the library discussion 1 his 
annual report. ‘The comparison is apt, 
because curriculum, instruction, pupil 
activity, guidance, and other links of the 
chain known as the school’s educational 
program are dependent to a large degree 
upon the efficiency of that link called the 
library. 

In general, the chief source of revenue 
for the library’s support as well as that 
for most other school services is local 
district taxes. 
the States have, from their very begin- 


However, a majority of 


ning, assumed responsibility for aiding 
local districts in the financial support of 
schools through their public permanent 
common-school funds. State funds are 
used chiefly to equalize educational op- 
portunities and to promote particular 
services and activities. In this connec- 
tion it 1s interesting to note the extent 
to which the laws provide that State 
funds may be expended for school 
libraries. 

The States 


that certain 


har ing 


- 


laws specifving 
State funds may be used 
for expenditures for school library pur- 
poses can be grouped into two classes: 

(1) States 


providing that funds derived from State 


with express legislation 
sources may be expended for school li- 
brary purposes. 

(2) States in 
ministrators or 
within the States, make it possible to 
expend for libraries portions of State 


which decisions of ad- 


judicial authorities, 


funds appropriated by law for various 
school purposes such as equalization, 
textbooks, and school relief. 
Express Legislation 


There are 13 States with express legal 
provisions for State financial support 


1As of January 1, 1940 
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for school libraries. The accompany- 
ing table names the States and the dis- 
tricts or affected, indicates 
whether the support is compulsory or 
optional, ways and means of support, 
the yearly amount to be expended and 


schools 


the purpose of expenditures. 

In interpreting the table some expla- 
nations are desirable. In column 2, the 
latter part of the phrase “city or city 
and county school districts” in Califor- 
nia refers to the city and county of San 
Francisco which is one administrative 
school unit. The phrase “town or school 
district” in Connecticut is explained by 
the fact that there is a combination 
town and district system for school ad- 
ministration. The law of that State pro- 
vides that the town, which is a small 
irregular geographical area for civil ad- 
ministration, shall be the school 
trict; but the law does not apply to any 
town which has, within its limits, a city 


dis- 


or borough or a district organized un- 
der special act of the legislature unless 
such town shall vote to abolish school 
control of the 
Wisconsin 
fourth-class cities are those with a pop- 
ulation of less than 10,000 it is evident 
that in providing State support for the 
purchase of library books for “towns, 


districts and assume 


schools therein. Since in 


villages, and cities of the fourth class,” 
the lawmakers felt there was special 
need for the promotion of libraries in 
schools located in rural areas and in 
small cities. 

One important aspect of legislation 
relating to financsal support for school 
libraries is whether it is compulsory or 
optional. In this respect the law is in- 
terpreted as compulsory in Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
South Vir- 


gvinia—the seven States in column 3 in 


Carolina, Tennessee, and 
which the laws expressly provide that 
State financial support will be granted 
for school libraries if districts or coun- 
ties or both supplement the amounts to 
be given by the State (see also column 


5). In the remaining States in column 
3, the exact wording of the law is quoted 
but not interpreted. In some instances 
the matter of determining whether a 
certain law is to be interpreted as com- 
pulsory or optional is often one to be 
decided by appropriate administrative 
and judicial authorities within the re- 
spective States in consideration of the 
factors and circumstances involved. 

The ways and means of providing 
State financial support for school li- 
braries, as indicated in colmun 4 of the 
table for the 13 States,’ may be classi- 
fied into three categories as follows: 

First, State support through funds 
available for general school purposes: 
California (State elementary school 
fund), Iowa, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin. 

Second, State appropriations ex- 
pressly for libraries: Connecticut, Min- 
nestota, New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Third, State appropriations for text- 
books: Florida, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 

With reference to the first category, 
some additional explanations are nec- 
essary for three of the five States 
listed—California, and North 
Carolina. 

The State elementary school fund in 
California, from which money for school 


Iowa, 


libraries is taken, is derived from inter- 
est on the permanent school fund, to- 
gether with amounts transferred to said 
elementary school fund from the State 
general fund.’ The State department 
of education calls attention to the fact 
that legislation relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of school librar- 
ies, with the exception of teachers’ pro- 
fessional libraries, is construed to relate 
only to elementary school libraries and 


2Note that North Carolina and South Carolina 
each have two methods by which State funds may 
be expended for school libraries. 

3 Morgan, Walter E. Financing Public Education 
in California. Bulletin, Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif., No. 15, August 1, 1937, p. 4. 








to the libraries of the elementary divi- 
sions of unified school districts. 

The decision to regard the source of 
the library fund in Iowa as “State” was 
made with certain reservations because 
other funds are involved. The “appor 
tionment” referred to in column 4 comes 
from three sources: The proceeds of 
the county-wide property tax levy; the 
interest on the State permanent school 
fund, which is distributed through coun- 
ties; and the proceeds of certain fines 
and forfeitures for violations of State 
penal laws. This is an example of the 
difficulties sometimes encountered in at 
tempting to designate school library 
funds as “district,” “county,” or 
“State.” 

The appropriation for public-school 
support from which funds for school 
libraries are derived in North Carolina. 
as noted in column 4 of the table, refers 
to an act passed by the general assembly 
of that State in 1931 appropriating 
funds for State administration and 
operation of a uniform system of public 
schools for a term of 8 months. This 
act itemizes the objects of school ex- 
penditures to be included in the budget, 
one of which is libraries. 

Since legislation permitting the pur 
chase of library books from State ap- 
propriations for textbooks is recent, 
some details of the laws in the 
States listed in the third category may 
be of interest to the reader. 

In the 1939 revision of the laws affect- 


four 


ing schools in Florida, the legislature 
made it mandatory on the part of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to apportion to each of the several 
counties a credit in the State textbook 
fund. Regarding the use made of this 
credit the law says that if by careful 
textbook administration a county school 
system shall have conserved a part of 
its credit in the fund, an amount not 
to exceed 75 percent of the unused por- 
tion of such credit, may be used for the 
purchase of books for public-school 
library use in the county. 

In Louisiana a portion of the sever- 
ance tax, which is a tax levied upon all 
natural resources (except agricultural ) 
severed from the soil or water, is used 
to defray the cost of free textbooks, 
library books, and supplies. The consti- 
tution, as amended in 1936, says that 


after allotting funds and appropriations 
provided by law, the residue of the sev- 
erance tax fund shall be used “first, to 
supplying free school books; second, to 
supplying free school supplies, such as 
library books, pencil and ink writing 
paper, pencils, pens, ink and the like, 
to the school children of the State. : 

The 1939 general assembly of North 
Carolina, in amending its free text- 


book law, gave the State textbook 
commission permission to buy, sell, or 
rent library books for the public 


schools of the State provided such 
books are selected and purchased in 
accordance with rules and regulations 
promulgated by the State board of 
education. An amendment to the 
South Carolina textbook law passed by 
the 1938 general assembly provides that 
the “public school districts or counties” 
of that State may purchase or rent 
library books from the State school- 
book commission upon the same terms 
and conditions that textbooks are 
furnished. 

The maximum yearly amounts to be 
spent for libraries, as given in column 
5 of the table, are specified in 11 of 
the 13 States. The bases upon which 
the amounts are computed are given 
Califor- 


nia, the average daily attendance in 


for the following 5 States: 


elementary schools for “city or city 
and county school districts”; Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the number 
of children of school age registered in 
the school districts; and Minnesota, the 
number of children in average daily 
attendance. In discussing whether 
State aid is compulsory or optional as 
referred to in column 3 of the table. 
mention has already been made of the 
fact that in the States 
laws expressly providing for State fi- 
libraries 


following 7 


support for school 


are interpreted as compulsory on con- 


nancial 


dition that districts or counties or both 
make certain contributions: Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
The amounts that 
districts or States 


oinia. maximum 
counties in these 7 
are required to contribute are given in 
column 6 of the table. 

Column 6 shows that the funds set 
aside for school libraries are sometimes 
in addition to lhi- 


spent for purposes 


brary books or services. School ap. 
paratus is mentioned in California an 
New Jersey; supplementary books 
California and South 
“other educational materials” in Cop} 


Carolina; ané 


necticut. 

Mention should be made of one othe 
important stipulation of the law thaf 
This relate 





is not given in the table. 
to the conditions upon which the grants 
The most fre. 
quently provided is that books shall 


are contingent. one 
be approved by State educational of 
library authorities; in California ap: 
proval rests with local boards of edu. 
Another condition is that State 
authoritie 


cation. 
educational 
shall make rules and regulations re. 


and library 
lating to the care and use of library 
The authority mentioned most 
frequently is the State board of educa. 
In Iowa it is the State board of 
and in New 


Jersey the public library commission, 


| OC ks. 


tion. 


educational examiners 


Judicial Decisions 


In a few States without express leg. 
islation for school libraries, it is some- 
times possible for portions of certain; 
State funds to be expended for library 
services through rulings of adminis 
trative or judicial authorities within 
the respective States. Examples which 
have been reported by State depart. 
ments of education in three State 
follow: 

In Alabama portions of two State 
funds are being expended for library 
One 
the minimum program fund, an equali- 
zation fund from which certain speck 
fied per Negro 
teacher units are apportioned for cur 


books and librarians’ salaries. 


amounts white and 
rent expenses other than teachers’ sal- 
aries and transportation. Local boards 
of education are authorized to use any 
these 


Furthermore, 


for schod 
funds for 


teachers’ salaries are apportioned ac 


part of amounts 


libraries. 


cording to the State salary schedule, 
and a school librarian is considered 4 
teacher if she holds a teachers’ certif- 
cate. The other in Alabama i 
the free textbook fund for public ele 
The law provides 


fund 
mentary schools. 
that any surplus in this fund after the 
first three grades have been supplied 
with textbooks shall be spent for “ref: 
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erence books” (broadly interpreted as 
library the ele- 
mentary graces. 1939-40 


school year the State board of educa- 


books) fo1 any of 


During the 


tion expended this surplus, amounting 
to approximately $90,000, for library 
hooks, which were distributed to city 
and county school systems on the basis 
of enrollment. 

law in Georgia providing 


the 


There is a 
that 
malt beverages and W ines shall be used 


taxes arising from sale of 
by the State board of education for the 
purpose of furnishing free textbooks 
to the children attending the common 
schools and that any excess not needed 
for textbooks may be used by said board 


The At- 


torney General has ruled that library 


“for other school purposes.” 


hooks are considered textbooks and that 
the State board of education may set 
up such a sum as it sees fit for library 
before any 
eumulated. During the year 
1939-40 this board set aside $150,000 
from the for the 
purchase of library books for both ele- 


hooks even excess has ac 


school 
malt beverage fund 
mentary and high Sé hools on condition 


that. local school district boards match 


the amounts allocated by the State 
hoard of education. 
The State school relief law in Indi 


ana gives the “board of the department 
of education” (formerly called the State 
board of education) authority to estab 
lish regulations, standards, and policies 
controlling the distribution of the fund. 
This local 
school units may receive for any one 


hoard has provided that 
year assistance for building up school 
libraries at not to exceed 50 cents per 


pupil enrolled. 


Conclusions 


The following four major conclusions 
have been arrived at from this study 
of legislation relating to State financial 
support for school libraries: 

First, legislation pertaining to any 
phase of publie education is, as a rule, 
acomplicated and difficult problem and 
cannot be fully comprehended unless it 
is considered in its relationship to a 
State’s entire plan for financing pub- 
lic education. Likewise, a study of 
legal provisions for State financial sup- 
for the 48 


States involves a clear understanding 


port school libraries in 
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Express legal provisions for State financial support for school libraries in 13 States 





state 


California 


Connecticut 


Florida 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Minnesota 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


lennessee 


Virginia 


Districts or schools 
iffected 


1) Districts not 
overned by 
boards of 
education 


b) City or city 
ind county 


school dis 
tricts. (Lat 
ter part of 


phrase appli 
cable to San 
Francisco 


owns or school 
districts 

County school 
district 

Each school cor 


poration 


School children of 

the State 
County school 
district 


“Any” school dis 
trict or wunor 
ganized terri 
tory 


‘Any’’ public 
schoolinaschool 
district that has 
raised funds for 
school library 


All school districts 


4 public school 


Any public school 


do 


Financial support, 
compulsory or 
optional 


Library fund “‘shall 
be apportioned” 
to district 


Compulsory if 
‘towns or schoo! 
districts” wish to 
receive State 
grants 


State superintend 
ent may allocate 
portion of State 
textbook fund to 
libraries 


‘May purchase” li 
brarv hooks 


“Shall be expend 
ed” for library 
books 

Compulsory if 
‘schoolhouse 
district’”’ wishes 
to receive State 
fund. 

Compulsory if dis- 


trict wishes to 
receive State 
grant 


Compulsory if dis 


trict wishes to 
receive State 
grant 


Libraries among 
the items named 
in State appro- 
priation act for 
public-school 
support. 


(a) Compulsory if 
district wish- 
es to secure 
county and 
State aid. 


b) ‘‘May purchase 
and rent” li- 
brary books 
from State 
textbook 
commission. 

Compulsory if 

school wishes to 

receive State 
funds 


Jompulsory if 
school wishes to 
share in county 
and State aid. 


Ways and means 
of support 


4 
Library fund is 
taken from 
moneys appor- 


tioned to the ele- 
mentary schools 
of the State from 
the State general 
school fund 


do 
State appropria 
tion for school 
libraries 
Statetextbook 
fund 
Money withheld 
by the county 


auditor from 
State apportion 
ment for library 
fund (derived 
from State and 
county sources 
Severance tax 


State school fund 
(money paid 
through county 
school commis 
sioners). 
Appropriation for 
purchase of li 
brarv books 


Appropriation for 
school libraries 


(a) Appropriation 
for public 
school sup 


port 
(b) Appropriation 
for State 
textbook 
commission 
State appropria 
tion for school 

libraries. 


Appropriation for 


State school 
book commis- 
sion. 


Appropriation for 
State aid for 
school libraries 


State appropria 
tion for “unit 
libraries.”’ 

na 


Yearly amount 


Not less than $25 nor 
more than $50 for 
each teacher allowed 
under the provisions 
for the apportion- 
ment of State ele 
tary school funds. 


Not less than 40 cents 
nor more than $1 for 
each pupil in aver 
age daily attendanc« 
in the elementary 
schools 


owns or school dis 
tricts must spend 
twice the amount 
for which claim for 
State grant is made 
State grant shall 
not exceed $10 for 
each |-teacher schoo! 
nor $5 for each 100 
pupils, or fraction 
thereof, registered 
in all other public 
schools, 

Not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the unused 
portion of credit of 
State textbook fund 
allocated to the 
county. 

From State apportion 
ment; 15 cents for 
each person of schoo! 
age residing in each 
school corporation 


‘schoolhouse 
and $10 


$10 from 
district”’ 
from State 


Maximum Stategrant 
Not to exceed one 
half the amount ex 
pended or 50 cents 
per pupil in average 
daily attendance 
during preceding 
vear for 500 pupils 
and 25 cents per ad 
ditional pupil in 
average daily at 
tendance during pre 
ceding year 

State—$20 for estab- 
lishment and $10 for 
maintenance if like 
amounts are raised 
by district 


Not less than $5 or 
more than $25 per 
school to be matched 
by county and 
State; also $12.50 for 
bookcase to be 
matched by State. 


$10 or more per school; 
State grant not to 
exceed $40 per 
school 


$15 or more from 
schools, $15 from 
county or city 
board of education, 
ind $30 from State. 


Purpose 


School apparatus 
and books for a 
school library in 
cluding books for 
supplementary 
work 


Do 


A school library or 
other suitable 
educational ma 
terials 


Books for public 
schoo! library use 
in the county. 


Books. 


Library books 


School district li- 
braries. 


Library books. 


Establishment and 
maintenance of 
school library or 
for books of refer- 
ence, school ap- 
paratus, or edu- 
cational works of 
art. 

Libraries. 


Purchase or rental 
of library books. 


Establishment and 
enlargement of a 
library or purchase 
of supplementary 
readers; also pur- 
chase of bookcase 


Rental or purchases 
of library books 


Establishment and 
maintenance of a 
school library, or 
establishment of 
system of county 
circulating li 
braries. 

Unit libraries. 





Ezpress legal provisions for State financial support for school libraries in 13 States—Continued 





Financial support, 


Districts or schools é 
State compulsory or 
affected optional 
1 2 3 
Wisconsin. ------ Towns, villages | “Shall be expend- 
and cities of the ed” for library 


fourth class. books. 
(Fourth class 
cities are those 
with less than 
10,000 popula- 


tion). 





Ways and means 


Common-school 
fund income 


Yearly amount Purpose 


of support 


4 5 6 


From common-school | Library books. 
fund income—20 

cents for each per- 

son of school age re- 

siding in the dis- 

trict 





of each of these State’s plan for financ- 
ing public education. 

Second, special State appropriations 
for libraries and other school services 
and activities are being replaced by gen- 
eral State appropriations for equaliz- 


* 
Civil Service 
Examinations 


Examinations for the following posi- 
tions in the Government Service have 
been announced by the U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission : 

Coal mine inspectors: $2,600; $3,200; $3,800: 
$4,600. 

Commodity exchange 
$3,200 ; $3,800; $4,600. 

Dental hygienists: $1,620. 

Economists (any specialized branch): $2,600: 
$3,200; $3,800; $4,600; $5,600. 

Engineering Aids: $1,620; $1,800; 
$2,300 ; $2,600. 

Engineers (junior) : $2,000. 

Murine engineers: $2,600; 
$4,600 ; $5,600. 

Medical guard-attendants: $1,620 

Wedical technical assistants: $2,000. 

Medical technicians: $1,620: $1,800: $2,000. 

Mineral economists: $2,600; $3,200; $3,800; 
$4,600 ; $5,600. 


specialists: $2,600; 


$2,000 : 


$3,200; $3,800: 


Naval architects: $2,600; $3,200; $3,800; 
$4,600 ; $5,600. 
Project auditors: $2,600; $2,900; $3,200: 


$3,500 ; $3,800; $4,600; $5,600. 
Public health nurses (junior): $1,800. 
Soil conservationists (junior): $2,000. 
Treasury enforcement agents: $2,600. 
Veterinarians (junior) : $2,000. 


For further information write to the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ing educational opportunities. In 1927 
Koos * reported 11 States with special 


State grants for school libraries. Since 


* Koos, Frank Hermann. In his State Participa- 
tion in Publie School Library Service, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to educa 
tion, No. 265, New York City, 1927, pp. 68—69., 


Bill of Rights Day 


(Concluded from page 


School and College Civilan Moraie Service 


A word about the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service: Educational 
programs on our Bill of Rights are be- 
ing urged as a continuing activity for 
schools, colleges, and libraries, by the 
newly organized School and College 
Civilian Morale Service in the United 
States Office of Education. 

This new service has just published 
and distributed a pamphlet entitled 
School and College Civilian Morale 
How to Participate. Copies 
may be secured by writing to the U. S. 
Office of Education. The general pur- 
pose of this new service is described as 


NeTVICe- 


follows: 

The people of the United States are 
determined to defend their 
and to do their full share to reestablish 
They pro- 
pose to accomplish these ends by unit- 


freedoms 
a just order in the world. 


ing all of their powers in resisting the 
forces of aggression and by continuing, 
with even greater effort than ever be- 
fore, their traditional practice of exer- 
cising freedom in their search for the 
truth. Through the years they have 
created great agencies of education to 
safeguard our democracy by facilitating 
the spread of enlightenment. 

Besides encouraging the widespread 


participation of students and teachers 


that date such grants in 3 of the ¥j 
States, Alabama, New York, and North 
Carolina, have been abolished by the 


enactment of legislation providing 
State appropriations for equalizing; 
educational opportunities. 

Third, State appropriations for text. 
books are coming to include library 
books either by express legislation or 
by decisions of administrative and 
judicial authorities within the State, 

Fourth, sound recommendations fog 
State financial 


support for school It 








braries in any particular State are def gpa] 
pendent upon a clear understanding of eerva 
that State’s school library needs and its} pathe 
complete legislative program for public} Ty th 
school support. [line 
offici: 

area 

meet 

and « 

77) 

in all types of voluntary activities, the} A” 
School and College Civilian Morale} 1939 
Service is designed : Chice 
To utilize the extensive experience of all a 
educational leaders in organizing andj place 
administering programs for the study§ indiv 
and discussion of problems of commonf other 
interest. in th 
To mobilize the vast resources of our} #0n 
schools, colleges and universities, and advis 
libraries in a Nation-wide program ol dutie 
achieve a common “understanding of} Mg f 
pressing public issues” as a sound basis} (a) 
for “the judginents of our people.” the ho 
To expand the facilities of educe pig 
tional agencies in serving the general gd 
adult population through forums, study] apiniti 
and discussion groups, and organizel’ (e) 
courses of reading. forma’ 
To prepare volunteer speakers and kell 
discussion leaders to serve many exist] jaune 
ing and newly created organizations Of certaiy 
adults desiring to increase or clarifyf (e) ' 
their understanding of what the Presi} #4 th 
dent has called “the complicated prob | pal 
lems of these critical times.” (e) 
To make whatever modifications seell] foliow- 


necessary in secondary schools and 
higher educational institutions, to a& 
sure their 8,500,000 regular students the 
greatest possible understanding of prob 
lems of this emergency and the best 
preparation for post-emergency read: 
justments. 
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The problem of keeping indus- 
try currently informed of the 
reservoir of potential indus- 


for 
li. os 
cle. trial labor available in the Civilian Con- 





servation Corps has been answered 
rather uniquely in the Sixth Corps Area. 
In this area, comprised of the States of 
[llinois, Michigan. and Wisconsin, 26% 
officials of the camps, districts, and corps 
area have cooperated in an endeavor to 
| meet the pressing needs of both industry 


and of the youth. 


Placement Supervisor’s Duties 
the} An office was established as early as 
ale} 1939 in the corps area headquarters in 
Chicago for the purpose of coordinating 
of {all activities directly connected with 


ndj placement of enrollees, whether done by 


camps, by districts, or by 


dy§ individual 
a other agencies. To meet the problems 
in this field there was appointed from 
among experienced camp educational 


His 





nd{ advisers a placement supervisor. 


ti duties center chiefly around the follow- 

of } ing functions: 

SIs (a) To ascertain the job opportunities in 
the home communities of enrollees and trans 

os mit this information to the camps concerned. 

: (b) To supply per nel officers in business 

re and industry with information regarding the 

dy abilities of enrollees 

mi‘ (ce) To furnish th mps with practical in 
formation regardil ipational trends. 

n (d) To supply camps with information con 
cerning particular devices, methods, or pro- 

St: cedures necessary fe e securing of jobs in 

Ol} certain industries 

ify (e) To establisl ison between the camps 

1G] ind the State employment agencies. 

sb. (f) To determine the placement problems 
of camp officials, and aid in their solution. 

(g) To make studies of job placement, 
ell] follow-up procedures, and successful methods 
naj of dealing with the problems in this field as 





as-| they are deve loped various camps. 


he (h) To aid in the placing of enrollees. 
Ib- Unique Procedures 

est 

As a result of con ferences between the 

ul" > 
Placement supervisor and personnel offi- 


| 
| Volume 27, Number 
94! 


Sixth Corps Area 





’ CCC Placement Program in the 


by Sandford Sellers, Jr., Sixth Corps Area Educational Adviser, CCC 


CCC educational adviser gives individual attention to the enrollee. 


cers of many large and small business 
concerns, a number of rather unique 
procedures have been effected whereby 
industry has become more conversant 
with the training facilities and training 
objectives of the Civilian Conservation 
The CCC 


trained youth and the eagerness of em- 


Corps. keen interest in 
ployers for their services are probably 
best illustrated by quoting the following 
statistical figures : 

In the Sixth Corps Area camps 9,006 en- 
rollees were discharged to accept employment 
During the last 
quarter (April, May, and June) 3,256 enrollees 


during the fiscal year 1941. 


were so discharged, 

the 1941, men 
were placed in employment in private indus- 
the efforts of 
officials. 


During year 2,686 young 


tries directly through camp, 


district, and corps area 


In the last 6 months 645 large industrial 


firms in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan 
employed former CCC enrollees. 

Of the number of permanent and tem- 
porary jobs held by junior enrollees dis- 


charged to accept employment, 92 percent of 


them were permanent positions, 


Upon examination of 3,798 placements of 
ccc 


made of 


enrollees, the following breakdown was 
the 10 which 
enrollees were most frequently employed: 


occupations in 


Number of 


Occupation enrollees 


Manufacturing and processing 981 
Farming 897 
Army, U. S : 429 
Motor-vehicle driving ; 397 
Construction (carpentry, roads, woods, 
general ) 249 
Clerks, store 225 
Motor-vehicle servicing aE: 195 
Restaurant and hotel service - 147 
Lumbering os 141 
Motor-vehicle mechanies id 132 


Meeting Employee Needs 


In many instances large employers 
located in areas not oversupplied with 
workers appealed to the CCC for assist- 
ance in meeting their employee needs. 
In such cases conferences were held 
with the industries, and 
ways and means were devised to supply 
them with qualified young men who 


officials of 











had been trained adequately in the 
camps to meet the emergency require- 
ments. One such conference resulted 
in the employment by a large indus- 
trial firm of over 1,200 CCC enrollees 
and another in securing gainful em- 
ployment for upwards of 400 of these 
young men. Then, too, officials in the 
individual camps continued to exert 
their efforts to keep local employers in- 
formed of the available labor supply 
and the training activities connected 
with and carried on in the local CCC 
camps. Business leaders in local com- 
munities adjacent to the camps are fre- 
quent visitors to get first hand informa- 
tion of the training activities. 

In all of these placement activities 
the State employment services have co- 
operated wholeheartedly. A plan has 
been developed for the registration of 
all enrollees with the State employ- 
ment services while they are currently 
enrolled in the CCC. Interviewers 
from the various State employment 
local offices visit camps located within 
their areas, register enrollees regard- 
less of their home residence, classify 
them occupationally according to the 
work experience in the camps, and for- 

vard these registrations to the offices 
servicing the local communities of the 
young men concerned. 

This system of interview is reported 
periodically, in order that additional 
skills acquired by these men during their 
enrollment may be tabulated on their 
records. This plan precludes the pos- 
sibility of employment officials losing 
sight of the vast training activity being 
carried on in the CCC for the purpose 
of aiding in industrial needs. In addi- 
tion to the above procedure, each en- 
rollee, upon his discharge from the CCC, 
is provided with a card bearing com- 
plete record of his training in connec- 
tion with the camp life, the work 
project, and organized classes. 
stance, this card is a transcript of record 
and job recommendation which is of 
sufficient aid to the State employment 
service interviewer to enable him accu- 
rately to classify this young man occu- 
pationally. An arrangement also has 
been made in each State of the corps 
area whereby itinerant field workers for 
the various State employment services 
visit camps from time to time with the 


In sub- 


94 


express purpose of supplying the CCC 
enrollees with up-to-date information 
employment and _ business 
in the youths’ home com- 
Special bulletins of the em- 
made 
available in the camps regarding busi- 


regarding 
conditions 
munities. 
ployment services are also 
ness forecasts and available job openings 
All of 
these procedures are of inestimable help 
to both enrollees and to the State em- 
ployment services. 


throughout the entire section. 


Reactions Expressed 


indication of how well the 
healthy, alert, and confident young men 


are taking advantage of the opportu- 


Some 


nities offered, and, as a result, carving 
commendable niches for themselves in 
industry, may be obtained from the re- 
actions expressed by most of the estab- 
lishments in which the boys are working. 
The following is a direct quotation from 
the personnel manager of a Chicago firm 
which has hired more than 100 CCC 
trained young men: 

Because they are better able to meet the 
industrial discipline which 
demand those qualifications received by in- 


requirements of 


tensive CCC training, such as resourcefulness, 
responsibility, the development of skill as well 
as loyalty, rigid and willing adherence to or 
ders and cleanliness of mind and body, CCC 
enrollees are given preference over other job 
applicants. 


A letter from an official of a Port 


Huron, Mich., firm asserts: 


We have felt that the mere fact that a man 
has had the benefit of your training is a recom- 
mendation for his employment with us. The 
influence with regard to dis- 
cipline, work attitude, and the development of 
skill and invaluable to a 
young man in entering not only industrial 
in undertaking any kind of 


training and 
responsibility are 


employment, but 
a job. 

Still another 
from Wausau, Wis., says: 


communication, one 


We would like to take this opportunity of 
informing you of our experience in the em- 
ployment of CCC men in our plant. The 
men of the CCC are given preference over 
other applicants for work at this plant be- 
cause the discipline of CCC training makes 
it much easier for us to train them in our 
plant have found them to 
be diligent, neat, and orderly workers, and 
above the average in their ability to adapt 


operations. We 


themselves to our work. 
Instances of this type could be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, and they 





are illustrative of the CCC training 
throughout the country. Possibly thg 
only unique feature of the effort in thé 
Sixth Corps Area has been the appoint: 
ment of a placement supervisor. Ex.} 
perience would indicate that a persoy 
in such a position can do much to eo 
ordinate the efforts being put forth by 
all CCC personnel with the State em. 
ployment services and with industry, 
The program as directed in the Sixth 
Corps Area has helped to supply at 
least a partial answer to the critical 
shortage of trained workers for defense 
industries. In this period of national 
emergency the corps is directing its 
every effort toward the ascertaining of 
future as well as industrial 
labor needs, in order that qualified CCC 


present 


enrollees may be available as far as 
possible. 


* 
Visual Aids 


“An especially effective plan of or. 
ganization for using visual aids is in 
operation at Western Hills High 








School,” is reported in a recent issue of 
Curriculum Development, a publication | 
issued by the Cincinnati public school 
“This plan is carried forward by a com- 
mittee under C. O. Tower, assistant 
principal. The purpose of the 
mittee is to further the use and appli- 
cation of visual aids in the high school 
and to control and administer the use 
of both the visual aids machine and the 
public address system. 

“Two members of the committee are 
in charge of the supervision of audi 
torium equipment; another is in charge 
of training pupils in the technique of 
operating the After  sufl 
cient practice, pupils are certified as 


com 


machine. 


being capable of operating the machine. 
Two other members of the committee 
have as their responsibility extending 
the use of visual aids throughout the 
school. These place in the 
hands of all teachers information on the 
use of various types of visual aids 
Recent materials prepared by these 
members include bibliographies of art 
cles, books, and visual aids materials 
All teachers are kept advised by the 
committee of materials available in the 
school, procedures in securing additional 
materials, and techniques of using vat 
ous types of visual aids.” 


persons 
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by W. S. Deffenbaugh 
County Surveys 
“The Sixty second General Assembly 
of the [llinois Legislature.” according 
to a recent issue of Tllinois Education, 
“enacted a great and far-reaching pro 
oram of educational legislation.” One 
of the laws enacted “pro ides that be- 
fore October 15, 1941, county superin- 
tendents shall have board members de- 
cide whether county shall or shall not 
participate in a survey of desirable 
sehool district reorganization. If cle- 
sion favors a study, the board members 
eect a committee of five persons, three 
from rural districts and two from urban 
districts. One of each group shall not 
be a board member. The superintend- 
ent of public instruction is to furnish a 
manual of procedure and supervisory 
assistance. The term of office of com- 
“mittee members concludes March 31, 
| 1943. <A final report is to be submitted 
‘| to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who will, in turn, report to the 
Illinois Legislature in 1943.” 
Adult Education 


The Department of Education of 
Massachusetts re ently issued a bulletin 
summarizing 25 years of adult educa- 
tion in that State through university 
extension. This service was established 
25 years ago by an.act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature as a part of the State 
department of education and is sup- 
ported by yearly legislative appropria- 
tions. The first type of State-supported 
adult education in Massachusetts was 
correspondence instruction. Such in- 
struction was shortly followed by the 
offering of university extension classes, 
which has ever since remained a major 
activity in adult education in that State. 
During the fiscal year 1939-40 the State 
conducted 941 extension classes that were 
attended by approximately 30.000 men 
and women. Since the first student 
was enrolled in 1916 a grand total of 
over 635.000 men and women have at- 
tended university extension 
which have been offered in every city 
and in most of the towns of the State. 
Classes are established in any city or 
town in any subject for which there is 
sufficient demand. 


classes 
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DUCATIONAL NEWS 


The K-6-4+4 Plan 


The Fifty-Third Annual Report, 
1939-40, of the superintendent of 
schools of Pasadena, Calif., is devoted 
principally to a description of the or- 
ganization of the Pasadena City School 
System and the manner in which the 
city as a community has met its problems 
of public education. The schools in 
that city are organized on the K—-6—-4—4 
plan. In his report the superintendent 
says: “At the conclusion of the kinder- 
garten experience, having attained the 
age of 6 years, the child enters the ele- 
mentary school which will provide for 
him 6 years of elementary education. 

“The junior high school program in 
Pasadena, due to the K-6-4-4 plan of 
organization, differs in many essential 
respects from the program of the typi- 
cal junior high school set up under the 
conventional structure such as the 6-3-3 
or 6-2-4 plan. Since the Pasadena 
junior high schools are 4-year institu- 
tions, they offer an opportunity first of 
all to present to the student at least 25 
percent more curriculum materials dur- 
ing the junior high school period due 
to the time differential alone. 

“The Pasadena Junior College as the 
topmost unit of the K—6-4—4 plan ex- 
tends from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth grades, inclusive, these grades 
being designated as freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior, respectively. 
The entire institution is organized as a 
single unit. The hard and fast bound- 
ary line which has traditionally sepa- 
rated the high school and junior college 
has been completely eliminated and 
there is no more separation between the 
twelfth and thirteenth grades than be- 
tween any other 2 years of the institu- 
tion. 


Foundation Program 

“The foundation program for the 
schools of West Virginia for this year 
calls for the expenditure of $26,400,898,” 
according to the West Virginia School 
Journal for September 1941. “The pro- 
gram last year called for the expendi- 
ture of $24,869,572. The increase for 
this year over last year is, therefore, 
$1,531,326. The amount of State aid to 
enable the counties to maintain that 
foundation program for last year was 
$14.246.918;: for this year it is 
$15,437,285. 

“Four factors make the foundation 
program for this year larger than last 
year: Increase in the high-school enroll- 





ment, a greater number of higher class 
certificates, longer years of experience 
on the part of teachers, and the increase 
in salaries authorized by the last ses- 
sion of the legislature.” 


Appropriations 


“The Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly of 1941 when evaluated in terms of 
net results to our school, and teaching 
profession must be pronounced a ‘good 
session,’ ” says the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

“The total amount approved for edu- 
cation by the Governor for the 1941-48 
biennium was $103,986,981 as compared 
with $92.376,100 for the 1939-41 bien- 
nium. ‘This is an increase of $11,610,- 
881, and is the largest amount that has 
been approved to date by the State in 
support of education.” 


Missouri Schools Consolidate 


“Approximately a thousand small 
attendance rural schools will not oper- 
ate this year,’ according to a recent 
issue of Missouri Schools, “but are unit- 
ing their forces with some other small 
attendance school, enabling them to of- 
fer better educational facilities. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-three low at- 
tendance rural schools in Camden 
County are cooperating with other dis- 
tricts; 21 small attendance schools in 
Linn County are not operating; and 
approximately 40 in Chariton County 
are combining with some other district.” 


Retirement of Kansas Teachers 


“At the recent session of the Kansas 
Legislature,” according to a recent is- 
sue of Kansas Teacher, “a retirement 
law was passed which benefits school 
teachers and other employees of public- 
school systems. Those included in this 
law are: Classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, librarians, nurses, 
clerks, janitors, county superintendents, 
and others who perform school service ; 
in case of doubt, the retirement board 
shall decide what constitutes school 
service.” 


Geometry 


“Fourteen high schools in Michigan,” 
says News of the Week, a publication 
issued by the department of public in- 
struction of that State, “have under- 
taken this year an experimental study 
of classroom procedures and instruc- 
tional materials used in teaching plane 








geometry. This experimentation is 
sponsored and directed by the Michi- 
gan Study of the Secondary School 
Curriculum. Two schools not directly 
affiliated with the study have also been 
invited to participate in the experi- 
mental program. The _ teaching 
materials and techniques under in- 
vestigation will be subjected to vigorous 
evaluation ee the use of observa- 
tional records, teachers’ judgments. 
pupils’ the objective tests, and 
other paper and pencil instruments.” 


In Colleges 





by Walton C. John 


Law Students Give Counsel 


Free legal counsel has been rendered 
to 37 Texans who could not afford to 
employ an attorney by University of 
Texas top-ranking law students. 

During the first 5 months of its opera- 
tion, the University of Texas Legal Aid 
Clinic had 47 applicants for legal ad- 
vice. Only five of these cases the clinic 
declined to handle. Thirty-two have 
been settled and five are still pending. 

The new director of the clinic is Ed- 
win G. Moorhead, who is a university 
law graduate and former district attor- 
ney of the fifty-third district of Texas. 


Training Town and Country Pastors 


During the past summer, ministers 
of the Pacific Northwest gathered at 
Washington State College for the fifth 
annual Institute for Town and Country 
Pastors. A number of these were aided 
by fellowships awarded them by their 
denominations. 

A nonsectarian and interdenomina- 
tional venture, the institute is designed 
to help pastors become acquainted with 
tested methods of town and country 
church work, to assist them in gaining 
an understanding of the trends and 
problems of modern country life, to de- 
velop fellowship among ministers in 
town and country, and to increase con- 
tacts of the ministers with agricultural 
leaders. 

No tuition charge is made for the 
institute, which is sponsored annually 
by the State college in cooperation with 
the Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
of America. 


College Buildings 


Fifty new stone cottages now adorn- 
ing the campus of the State Teachers 





College at Flagstaff, in northern Ari- 
zona and occupied during the past sum- 
mer by teachers attending summer 
courses, were completed at a square-foot 
cost of $3.33. According to report, 
these cottages, which with appurtenant 
buildings have been designated as “Cot- 
tage City” replace a group of dilapi- 
dated frame structures which formerly 
housed the student teachers. 

Built by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration at a cost of $105,000, the group 
consists of 50 one- and two-room cot- 
tages, a community study hall and 
another building containing a laundry 
and shower facilities. Each cottage is 
equipped with water, sewer, gas, elec- 
trical, and light housekeeping facilities. 

The cottages were constructed in two 
rows along an elliptical horseshoe- 
shaped area 270 feet wide by 670 feet 
long, open at one end, with an inner 
court 140 feet wide, extending the entire 
length of the center of the grounds. 

With walls 1 foot thick built of native 
malapai stone gathered nearby, and 
with all woodwork being of native lum- 
ber, the structures have concrete foot- 
ings, foundations, floors, and a concrete 
platform at each entrance. Each room 
has a floor area of 12 by 16 feet. 


Ceramic Engineering 

A plaque commemorating the first 
collegiate course in ceramic engineering 
was recently unveiled at the Ohio State 
University with appropriate cere- 
monies, 

The memorial was placed on a wall 
of Orton Hall, adjacent to the classroom 
where Edward Orton, Jr., held the first 
collegiate classes in that subject in 
1894. Ohio State is generally recog- 
nized as the first college or university 
in the world to teach ceramic engineer- 
ing, although some instruction of the 
trade school variety had been previ- 
ously offered in Germany. 


In Libraries 


by Ralph M. Dunbar 


International Understanding 


Speaking before the sixty-third an- 
nual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, Charles A. Thomson, 
chief of the division of cultural relations 
of the Department of State, declared 
that: “Librarians have long played a 
role of inestimable importance in the 
development of international under- 
standing, and in the present crisis may 
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lay some of the most essential stone 
in the foundation of inter-Ameriecg 
friendship and cooperation.” 


Discarding Books 


A recent issue of Minnesota L ibraries, 
the official publication of the library di- 
vision in the Minnesota Department of 
Education, is devoted primarily to the 
problem of discarding books in libraries 
The articles in this number deal with th 
general problem of obsolescence, prae 
tical methods for weeding out the collee 
tion and sorting the discarded material 
pointers for recognizing rare books, ad 
suggestions for the disposal of the un 
needed books. Specific mention is ma 
of books and series not recommended fo 
circulation in standard libraries. 


Witch Hunting 

Teachers and school librarians inter- 
ested in the subject of tolerance will find 
a useful reading list in Witch-hunting, 
recently issued by the American Library 
Association. This publication, pre- 
pared by Fern Long with the coopera- 
tion of Alma Schultz and Amy Wins- 
low of the Cleveland Public Library, 
lists about 30 books on the topics of ra- 
cial, religious, and national prejudices 
and evaluates each entry. 


Readers’ Advisory Service 

In Readers’ Advisers at Work, pu 
lished by the American Association fo 
Adult Education, Jennie M. Flexner and 

syron C. Hopkins have surveyed objec. 
tively the development of readers’ ad- 
visory service in the New York Publie 
Library. With the hope that other 
libraries might find the experience of 
the New York Public Library helpful, 
the authors have described in consider: 
able detail the policies and methods used 
in this reading guidance for individual 
patrons, which was begun in ee | 


ums 





Tennessee Valley Council 


As an outgrowth of informal meetings 
for several years held in the Tennessee 
Valley region by librarians representing 
local, State, and National agencies, a 
Tennessee Valley Library Council has 
Its purposes are: (a) To 
study the basic social and economic prob- 
lems of the Tennessee Valley States, (b) 
to act as an interpretative and liaison 
group in directing the efforts of libraries 


been formed. 


toward the solution of these problems, 
and (c) to promote the cooperation of FED 
libraries among themselves and with re- 


lated agencies to these ends. 
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